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[ 722 ] 
mi SIATE OF THE BaromEtER, &c. High Water at Leith for 
| November 1813. 
a From Sept. 26th to Oct. 25th 18153, | Days. | Morn. | Even. : 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh. mM. 117 7 
Tu. 2} 8 8519 1s 
| W. 9 54]10 eo 
1813. |Barom.|Thermom,| Rain. |lWeather. Th. 4/11 Of 
Sept. M./ 1. P Fr, 5/11 
26 | 50.34} 47 | 68} —— | Clear Sa 61 0 19] 0 44 
27 150.25) 49 | 70 Sue 7] 1 1 31 
28 }30.3 | 48 | 57 M. 8{ L 54] 2 16 
29 130.45 | 40 | 60 Tu. 9} 2 40) 3) 
30 | 30.46 | 50 | 58 W. 38 24] 3° 49 
Oct. 1)30.15) 47 | Gl] | Cloudy Th. 4 35 
2 130.05] 45 | 58} Fr. 12] 4 591 5 92 
190.05] 33-| 59] —— | Clear Sa. 131 5 50| 6 18 
wie 4.|30.01 | 48 | 51} 0.85 | Rain Su. 14] 6 50] 7 20 
| 45 | SS] | Clear M. 15) 7 56] 8 31 
6/29.9 | 52 | 63] 0.04 | Showers Tu. 164 9 SI] 9 45 
7129.89} 521 56] 0.61 | Rain W. 17/10 18]10 49 
8 | 29.75] 48 53] 0.85 | Th. IS}11 19} il 44 
9129.61] 49 | 56} —— | Clear 
10} 29.61) 45 | 57) 0.02 | Showers |] Sa, 20} 0 28] 0 | 
11] 29.85] 49 | 57) Clear Su. 21] 1 5,1 2 
12/29.9 | 44155] 0.02 | Showers M. 22] 40] 1 55 
13} 29.74] 44 48) 0.05 |-— Tu. 23} 2 18] 2 99 
141] 29.71] 35 | 50! ——- | Clear W. 24/ 2 461 3. 2 
15] 29.7 | 32) 0.04 | Showers Th. 25) 3 8 33 
16) 295 | $8 145) 0.05 | Rain Fr. 3 4 10 
17 | 29.45] 86 48} | Clear Sa 27| 4 231 4 47 
29.6 | 82 | 50 Sue 28] 7] 30 
19] 29.85] 31 | 62} | —— M. 29] 5 6 Ql 
20)30. | 34151} 0.02 |Showers |] Ty. 30] 6 59| 21 
21 30. 47 | 50) 0.01 | 
22130.1 | 47 | 53) 0.21 | Rain 
23 | 30.85 | 60 | 50, —— | Clear {MOON's PHASES 
‘ First Quart. 1. 10 29 morn. 
Full Moon 9 morn. 
i vas art. 15. 1 33 mern. 
Quantity of Rain, 2.26 | on th 
November 2. Duke of Kent born, (1767.) 


5. Gunpowder Plot, (1605.) 

8. Princess Augusta Sophia born, ( 1768.) 
11. Martinmas. 
12. Court of Session sits. 
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Description of the Mav. 


N consideration of the great inter- 
est justly excited by the present 
state of the war in Germany, we this 
month present our readers with a 
Map, illustrative of its operations. It 
includes not only the territory in 
which it has hitherto been carried on, 
but also that into which, in conse- 
quence of recent events, it is likely to 
be transferred. It contains the whole 
course of the Elbe from Prague, in- 
cluding Dresden, Magdeburg, and 
Hamburg, and it exhibits, on one 
side, the greater part of the Prussian 
dominions, ahd of Bohemia; on the 
Other Franconia, Hesse, Hanever, 
Westphalia, and the other countries 
between the Elbe and the Rhine. 
The scale is considerably larger than 
in the common atlasses ; and consider- 
able,care has been taken to insert the 
places where remarkable events have 
taken place, many of which are not 
to be found, even on very large maps. 


Commercial Intelligence. 
HE following is stated, in papers 
laid before parliament, to have 
been the amount of Scottish Shippin 
™m the years 1809, 1810, & 1811. 


In 1809. 
2,534 Ships 
206,075 ‘Tons 


14,720 Men 


In 1810, | 
2,552 Ships 
209,736 Tons 
15,064 Men 


In 1811. 
2,630 Ships 
220,688 ‘Tons 
15,490 Men 


In 1809, there cleared inwards 


2,483 Ships 
211,850 Tons f British 
14,858 Men 
230 Ships 
36,367 ‘Tons t Foreign 
1,865 Men 
In 1809, there cleared outward: 
2,864 Ships 
212,644 Fons t British 
15,370 Men 
151 Ships 
25,070 Tons { Foreign 
1,362 Men 
In 1810, there cleared inwards 
3,090 Ships 
262,098 'T British 
18,124 Men 
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724 Monthiy Memoranda in Natural History. 


G77 Ships 
106,163 Tons 
5,826 Men 


Foreign 


in ISLO, there cleared outwards 
2,933 Ships 
QI54,578 Fons 

18,289 Men 
431 Ships 
64,992 ‘Tons 
3,683 Men 


In 1811, there cleared inwards 
2,729 Ships 


Beitish 


Foreign 


298,041 Tons & British 
17,386 Men 
295 Ships 
49,764 Tons $ Foreign 


2,743 Men 
in 1811, there cleared outwards 
2,663 
42.844 ‘Tons British 
17,007 Men 
S02 Ships 


49,075 ‘Pons $ Foreign 
2,802 Men 


JAMAICA. 


Lhe following communication from 
he intendant-general of Porto Rico, 
nas been received by his grace the 
Duke of Manchester, and by him 
iransmitted to the mayor, for the in- 
formation of those concerned :— 


Porto Rico, March 17, 1813. 

Sin,—I have lately arrived as 
intendant general te this island, with 
a commission from the Spanish go- 
vernment, acting in the name of our 
King Ferdinand the Seventh ; and I 
think it one of my duties to give your 
excellency a fuil iesiimeny of my 
true respect and high consideration, 
Wishing to promote by every means 
the welfare of this island, aud shew 
the hearty friendship due by all Spani- 
ards to our great and generous ally, k 
am determined and empewered by 
+4Y government to grant the benefits 

_ 2 lice wade between this and the 


neighbouring British possessions, 
the largest seale. Therefore, [ de. 
sire, with your excellency’s good 
pleasure, it be made known by the 
public papers, through your depend- 
encies, that all English vesseis and 
boats will be freely admitted in every 
port and harbour of this island, with- 
out requiring, as heretofore, a liccuce 
im such case; and that all shackles 


_ are knocked off, both for the import- 


ation of British goods, and the expor- 
tation of all kinds of produce and 
merchandise, gold and silver money 
not excepted. Vhe duties will be 
moderated. British subjects can here 
enter into, and perform all kinds of 
contracts with these of this island, 
under the loyalty of the Spanish lon. 
our, and the protection of govern. 
ment, and all kinds of freedom ad 
assistance will be granted te their 
persons and interests. Expecting ther 
sentiments, and liberal behaviour, wil! 
meet your excellency’s approbation, 
and that the same will be observed 
with Spanish subjects from this island, 
trading in your ports agreeable to the 
British laws, I have the honour to 
be, &c.  “ ALEXANDER RAMIREZ, 

Jntendant-general of Perto Rice.” 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural 
fory. 


GREENLAND. 

UR readers will recollect, that, a- 

bout two years ago, the severe ef 
fects of the unhappy war with Den- 
mark upon the northern islands and 
remote American settlements of that 
power, were, in a great measure, Te- 
moved, by a humane Order in Coun- 
cil, permitting intercourse, through 
British Ports, with those islands and 
settlements. In consequence of this 
order, several Danish vessels have, at 
different times, sailed from Leith,with 
tupplies for the missionaries and other 


s¢itlers in West Greenland, and have 


returned 
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Memoranda in Natural History. 


ytturned to the same port.—One of 
these vessels, the Hyvalfisken, whale. 
fish}, Capt. Lindberg, lately arrived 
at Leith, Among the passengers home 
are Mr Geisecké, who has spent seven 
venrs and a half in investigating r the 

history, and particularly the 
mineralogy of Greenland; and the 
Priest of Jaacoh’s-hava, who havin: 
fulfited the usual period of missionary 
service, is on his return to Copenha- 
gen, carrying with him his wife, an 
Ksquimaus by birth, dressed in the 
costume of her country. 

The mest commendable religious 
eal, prompted Meedé and Cranz to 
brave the winters of Greenlend. A 
strong desire of exploring the matu- 
ral psoductions of the country, partis 
culurly its minerals, influenced M. 
Geiseeké. He spent ‘three at 
Beel’s River, which ts ealled the Sonts 
m Greenland ; three winters at New 
Got-havn, near Disco island, where 
Hritish vessels generally resort for the 
whele-ashery 3 and one winter much 
farther north, at Qmenack, in a lon 
narrow arm of the sea, or stidtende, 
called Jaacob’s Bucht, so high as lati- 
tude 71°, where the cold was — 17° 
Fabr.,where the sun remained 62 days 
under the horizon, and where barna- 
cles can no longer inhabit the <ea- 
rocks, nor lichens those on the land. 

‘The descriptions of Greenland by 
Hans Egedé in 1741, and by Devid 
Cranz in (1770, the travellers above- 
mentioned,) contain a'guod deal of cu- 
rious information; but reither of these 
authors seem to have possessed suffict- 
ent general knowledse, nor tu have 
observed with sufficient accuracy, to 
render their writings interesting or 

useful te the met: orologist ot the mi- 
nerologist. Besides, they did not at all 
explore the northern parts of Green- 
land, beyond 66° or 67°. OF the 
plants and the animals of Greenland, 
@ good dealis known: we have a Flo- 
ra Groenlandica by Schreber, aud a 
Fauna Greenlandica by Otko Fabri- 
cin But on the mineralogy of the 
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country our information is sill very 
seanty and deficient, The travels of 
seven summers, during the course of 
which M. Getsecké traversed four 
different times the whole coast, from 
Cape Farewell, northward as high as 
lat. T6° where the perennial ice forms 
ed an insurmountable barrice to his 
pregress, must have aiforded him am- 
ple “Op portunity of supplying this de- 
fect, as well as of describing the hie 
therto almost unknown coast, which 
stretches northward from Disco tsl- 
and. We have heard front Mr Get- 
secké, that primitive rocks (granite, 
gneiss, mica-slate, prevail, both 
in the south and the north parts of 
Greenland; and thet what are called 
loctz vocks (trap basalt, clay- 


tronstony, occupy certain dis- 


tricts in the middle, including the 
large Island of Disco just mentioned. 
Sey veral new and undescribed mineral 
epecies hare been the reward of Me 
Gersecké’s laborious rasearches, 

Mr Geisecké had, between three 
and four years ago, sent off a collee- 
tien of minerels, which was anfortu- 
nately captured by our cruisers, the 
order in council not having then been 
issued, [twas sold, zlong with the car- 
go ef the prize, in Leith; and was 
tound te contain several rare, and one 
or two new minerals, descriptions of 
which were published in the ‘Tiansac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Fdin- 
burgh, vol. VIL, and in the Memuirs 
of the Wernezian Socicty, vol. J. It 
is conselatory to learn, that Mr Gei- 
secké has expressed yreat satisfaction 
at finding that, since the collection 
was lost to hiro ! oy the fate of wal, re 
had fallen into the hands of men of 
science. He fortunately heard of the 
Gisaster while he was sitll in Green- 
land, and very patiently reselved to 
spend yet another year in the country, 
to repair his loss. 

We understand that he has collec- 
ted seach ample materials for a general 
History and Description of West 
Greenland, (for East Greenland is 

now 
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now overwhelmed in ice,) that his 
work will probably extend to two vo- 
lumes 4to. [t is to be iliustrated with 
correct charts. It wall be written in 
German; but an English translation 
will probably soon after appear in this 
country. N. 


Discovery of Stone Cojiis, in East Lo- 
thian. 


VARLY this month, on trenching 
with the plough agficld possessed 
by Wittiam Honren, Esq. at the 
Knows, and belonging to the Earl of 
HabDINGTON, a number of stone cof- 
tins were uncovered, ‘These are rang- 
ed in rows from south to north, with 
ihe heads to the west; and, as far as 
discovered, covered an extent of 
ground measuring in length fifty-four 
yards, and in breadth twenty-six. 
‘They are computed to excced 500 in 
number. Each cofiin lies about two 
or three inches from the side of the 
other, with the heads in exact lines, 
and about two or three feet from each 
row. ‘They are formed of flat stones, 
neatly joined together on the sides, 
and in the exact form of our present 
coffins, and covered on the top with 
ilag stones 3 some of them laid with 
stones in the bottom, oiliers not. It 
appears the stones have been brought 
“rom the adjoining sea shore. What 
were uncovered, were found full ef sea 
sand, which being carefully removed, 
a human skeleton was discovered, ly- 
ing entire from head to foot. ‘The 
bones, excepting the sculls, en bein 
taken out, crumbled to dust, but the 
teeth were in complete preservation, 
not one wanting, and appeared to 
have belonged to persons dying in the 
prime of litte. 

The coffins appear to have been for- 
med exactiy to the length of the dif- 
ferent bodies; the longest measured 
six feet nine inches, the shortest five 


feet three inches. The thigh bones 


are of a great length and thickness, 
and one jaw-bone was discovered of a 
prodigious size. ‘Towards the west 
end of the burial ground, there are 
evident marks of bodies, that have 
been consumed by fire, but it has not 
been ascertained what extent of ground 
these covered. ‘The farm has been in 
possession of the same family for three 
generations back, and, it is said, a tra- 
dition has been handed down that a 
battle was fought there, and those that 
were killed were buried on that spot, 
which was then a rising ground, and 
always kept sacred from the touch of 
the plough, until the present possessor 
ploughed it over many years ago, at 
which time a few coflins were disco- 
vered. 

‘Tradition also reports, that near 
the present farm house, there was for- 
merly a bastel, or bestial, an ancient 
place of security for cattle during the 
invasion of anenemy. ‘This gives a 
name to a place on the farm to this 
day. It is also said there had been 
either a fort or baron’s castle erected 
there. When digging a deep trench 
some years ago, the workmen disco- 
vered a round building of hewn stone, 
about nine feet in diameter ; they also 
found a range of buildings, so strong- 
ly cemented, that they could not re- 
move it. It appears, at least proba- 
ble, that this might have been in for- 
mer times a Roman station, and that 
the circular building was a_ bath. 
What supports this idea, is the cus- 
tom the Romans had of placing their 
burial grounds near to the high ways. 
Now, it is well known the great post 
road formerly passed close by the side 
of this burial place, though it has 
since been remeved farther south. 

The Romans had also a custom of 
burning their dead; now, it is cer- 
tain that ceremony had taken place 
as to a part of the bodies now disco- 
vered. Those that had been interred 
in the stone coffins might have be- 
longed to some other nation, either 


Scots, Picts, or Saxons. 
this 
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Progress of Manufactures, 


chis is but conjecture, as it is agreed 
that the Celts also burned their dead. 
it seems certain, from the regular 
positions of the coflins, aud the skele- 
tons having the appearance of adults, 
that they have been deposited in the 
earth at one time, and after having 
falien in battle. In this neighbour- 
hood, many single stone cotlins have 
been found, and sometimes two or 
three together; several long stones 
have also been erected, as it is 
thought, to the memory of some fal- 
len chief; which renders it probable, 
that this quarter has been the scene 
of many sanguinary battles, which are 
of so ancient a date, as to be either 
unrecorded in the page of history, or 
to furm the dubious tule of tradition, 


Memoirs of the Progress of Alanufac- 
tures, Chemistry, Science, and the 


Fine Arts, 


HE following is a correct descrip- 
tion of the Clyde Steam Boat, 
communicated to the Monthly Maga- 
zine by Messrs Wood, ship-builders in 
Port Glasgow.—The extreme length 
of the Clyde steam-boat is seveniy- 
five feet, its breadth fourteen, the 
height of the cabins six-feet-six. She 
is built very flat, and draws from two- 
feet-nine to three feet water. The 
best or after-cabin is twenty feet long, 
and is entered from the stern; be- 
tween the after-cabin and the engine 
there is a space allotted for goods fif- 
teen feet long. ‘The engine is a 
twelve horse power, and eccupies 
fifteen feet; the fore cabin is sixteen 
feet long, and is entered from the side. 
The paddles, sixteen in number, form 
two wheels of nine feet diameter, and 
four fect broad, made of haramered 
iron: they;dip into the water from 
one-foot-three-inches to one-foot-six- 
mches. Along the outer edge of 
these wheels a platform of rail is 
formed quite round the vessel, project- 
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ing over the sides, and supported by 
timbers reaching down to the vessel’s 
side. ‘The Clyde runs at the rate 
of tour or four-and-a-half miles per 
hour in calm weather 3 but against a 
considerable breeze only three miles. 
The steam-boat can take in 250 pas- 
senvers, and is wrought by five men. 
The engine consumes twelve cwt, of 
coals per day 5 and, if well construc- 
ted, will require very httle repair for 
some years. The expence, 
while working, is nearly 4015 the 
carpenter's work cost 5001, the join- 
crs work 150), and the engine, with 
its apparatus, about TOOL ‘The fun- 
nel oi the botler is twenty-five feet 
high, and carries a square sail twenty 
two feet broad. We learn also that 
the Comet steam boat, after getting 
into the Firth of Forth, found her 
machinery of so little power in the 
rough water of the ocean, that the 
idea of proceeding to London was ne- 
cessarily abandoned. She 1s now, 
theretore, with two others, plying 
constantly on the Clyde, between 
Glasvow and Greenock, for the con- 
veyance of passengers and goods. 
These several boats were fitted up 
with the greatest neatness and with 
every accommodation, so as to render 
them attractive to travellers, ‘They 
have already had a remarkable influ- 
ence in reducing the prodigious num- 


ber of post chaises on this line of road, 


so much so, thal the tolls have let, 
this year, for 14091. per annum less 
than turmerly 5 and four out of cigit 
stage coaches are laid aside, in conse 
quence of which, sixty horses less arc 
employed on that road. The dis- 
tance, by water, is twenty-two miles, 
and the boats generally make the 
voyage in four or five hours, ‘Phey 
go and come every day, and some- 
times, in summer, when the weather 
is favourable, they have made three 
voyages a-day. ‘Tho fare is five shil 
lings in the after-cabin, and in the 
fore cabin, half-a-crown. ‘The ex. 
pence by the mail and stage coaches 
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is tem or twelve ‘bbe 
and vivration of the muchioerg 
ever, unpleasant, and io 
the smell of the 
Mere boats of che ainu acc 
ding by Messrs Wood, saicutated 
for towing fighters with gouds 
tween Glasgow and hie sea ports. 

Earl Stanhope was been tor some 
time past engaged in a series of expe- 
riments, the objece of which 15 so te 
multiply, ex renovate eepper-plate 
engravings, they may produce 
an indefinite number of impressions, 
2s a nullion for example, all equal te 
proots, 

‘Lhe gaseous substance, which is 
diseuyeged tu such abunuance during 
the process of procuring the metal 
potasaum according to the method 
first pointed ent oy the French che- 
mists, namely, by passing the vapour 
ot potash ove, rou-les iroc-hlings, has 
been by M. the 
protessuc of chemasiry at Naples, who 
States it co be hy dregem gas holding 
potassium ta and he has 
denominated st potassiaicd. 
drogen gas. fi as heavier than 
sunple hydiogen ga>, and so imflum- 
inadle, that at every tenperature the 
mere Contact of atuwepheric air or wa- 
ter causes 1 tobe exploded, the pro- 
duct of its combustion being the sxe 
generation of potash possessed of all 
is usual alkaline properties. is 
very dilatable by electneity ; but 
when thus dilated it loses the power 
ot spontaneaus ignition, an efiect 
which also ensues by keeping the gas 
a tew hours after it has been procu- 
red. “There is another hind of potas- 
siated hydrogen pas, which differs 
from the former, principally in con- 
taining a smaller proportion of potas- 
suum, and requiring the presence of a 
heated body in order to inflame it 5 
and M. Sementini is of opinion thar 
the cause of the comparative incom- 
bustibility of this gas, after having 
exposed to the gency of electri- 


t 


uity, may be attributed to 2 dene. 
aon of is ractalline portion. 

Lhe Chinese gong has lately un. 
dcigone an analyos by Dr ‘Ybomson, 
who states st to be composed of 8G 
parts of copper with 20 of tin. The 
composition of which our bells, and 
the guns commonly neminated brass 
caanon are formeu, is something very 
excep? that we believe in 
soine bells a small proportion of zinc 
is intreduced. The gong Is very 
brittle, although ai a certain termpe- 
rature tts pertectiy niaileable end, 
what is somewhat difiicalt of explan- 
ation, possesses 2 specific gravity 
which is neh greater than would be 
at first supposed from knowing that 
ot the two metals of which u 13 COM. 
posed. specific gravity is 
is by far ihe most sonorous con\- 
pound with whica we are acquainted, 
and i ased asa military alarm. 
bell in many ports of Asia, 
worthy of notice, that the defeastve 
ormous and offensive instruments of 
the auclents wece formed from a sik 
milar composition, as were also, there 
isreason te belteve, the of 
the Greeks and the «: of the Ro- 
BARS, 

Vhe eclebrated M. Vauquelin has 
furnished us with an analysis of the 
chyle of the hasse, from which it ap- 
pears that it contains a very large 
proportion of allumen, together with 
a substance very similar to the fbria 
of the blood anda fatty matier which 
gives it the appearance of milk; al- 
though the comparison which has 
been made between chyle and milk 
in consequence of the external ap- 
pearance of the two fluids bas m 
seal foundation; for chyle contains 
nothing which agrees exactly with 
the constituents of milk. 

Professor Berzclius, of Stockholm, 
has announced that he bas satisfiec 
himself that azote is a compound o 
44.6 of an unknown inflammable gas, 
and 55.4 of oxygen gas, 
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Report of the Commissioners appoinied Sthe height of lower gates. It will 


fo carry inio Execution the Caledo- 
nian Canal. 


rEXHE progress made on the Caledo- 

nian canal since the beginning ot 
May last has not exceeded its usual 
vate, the expenditure of the year 
amounting to nearly £.50,000, which 
has been the ordinary annaal grant 
of parliament for this service. ‘he 
particular objects of expenditure in 
cach year are of course liable to much 
variation 5 and the necessity of begin- 
ning to prepare lock-gates of dimen- 
sion adequate to the large scale of 
the canal, has caused considerable 
purchases of timber, and of iron work, 
to the amount of £.12,000 within 
the last year. ‘The expence of ma- 
soury, on the contrary, has diminished 
to £.8000, and will be still less in the 
ensuing year, as only one lock is at 
present in hand. Eighteen locks in 
all have been finished, the masonry 
of whieh hasaveraged at about £.6060 
each, iacluding quarries and the con- 
veyance of the free stone by water. 
This average is rather lower than was 
expected 5 but the increased price of 
iimber appears to have augmented 
the cost of the lock-gates, which 
were estimated at £.1500 for each 
lock, but will exceed £.2000. The 
dimensions of each of the valves 
(which together are called a pair of 
lock-gates) being twenty-three feet 
wide, and for lower lock-gates twen- 
tight feet in height, the pressure of 
uch deep water requires a propor- 
‘ional resistance, and consequently 
great solidity in the gates. Respect- 
ing the dimensions of the lock-gates, 
Which will form a large proportion of 
our future expence, 1t may be proper 
In this piace to observe, that where 
the lock is single, the upper gates are 
but twenty feet high; but where the 
Jocks are connected (which is gener- 
ally the case) the upper gates of the 
lower lock serving also for the lower 
yates of the lock above it, must be of 

October 1813, 


be remembered that the single locks 
are each one hundred and seventy 
feet long, the connecied locks ten 
feet more; they are all forty feet in 
breadth, but the slanting position and 
cutve necessary to enable the lock- 
gates to resist the pressure of the 
water, causes each vaive to be twen- 
ty-three fect wide. Of the tive ves- 


sels built tor the convevance of free 


stone, one of the sloops heretotore 
stationed at Corpach has been sent 
round to Clachnaharry, to replace 
another, which being nearly worn 
out, has been lately sold there. The 
other two have been repaired, and 
will last some time longer. The 
sloop remaining at Corpach is not 
much impaired by use, and that at 
Loch Lochie was new last year.— 
The number of workmen employed 
during the last twelvemonth averaged 
at no more than 557, the funds hav- 
ing been applied not only to the pur- 
poses already mentioned, but partly 
to a considerable purchase of land 
near Fort Augustus, ‘The day-work 
has been in greater proportion than 


usual, chieily from pumping the 


lock-pit near WDoughfour, ‘These 
general topics being disposed of, we 
now proceed, with the aid of the map 
annexed in the appendix, to describe 
the several works in the usual order. 
Clachnaharry District. —The re- 
markable structure of the sea-lock 
which forms the entrance into the 
canal at Clachnaharry, and the ex- 
pedient put in practice for founding 
it safely on the mud of a flat shore, 
was described at some length in our 
last report. This lock was completed 
in August last, and stands firm 
throughout ; which may be the more 
confidently stated, as the joints of the 
masonry could not fail to shew the 
earliest signs of any partial sinking 
or other defect. ‘The upper and the 
lower pair of gates for this sca-lock 
are ready to be hung in their places. 
‘These are of excellent oak from North 
Wales 
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Wales and Shropshire, the best ma- 
terials being obviously requisite for 
exposure to the sea, and the workinan- 
ship is considered to be an excellent 
specimen of solid carpentry. ‘The 
steam engine is no longer in use, but 
of course cannot be removed till the 
lock-gates are hung; an operation 
best performed in calm weather.— 
The late winter has been the most 
boisterous which has occurred since 
the canal was commenced. From 
the sealock, for a distance of four 
hundred yards, the canal is formed 
by artificial banks of considerable 
solidity, which extend to the high 
water mark; not far from which, on 
a spot of hard gravel, proper for foun- 
dations, is placed the second or Clach- 
naharry lock, by means of which the 
canal gains an elevation of eight feet, 
and the works above it have not been 
impeded by water. The upper pair 
of gates are here hung, and fitted for 
use with a foot bridge. At this lock 
commences the Muirtown bason of 
twenty acres, and at ihe other end of 
it are the four connected Muirtown 
lecks, which were finished in 1809. 
These exhibit a large mass of excel- 
lent masonry, as viewed fiom the 
bridge immediately beiow them.— 
From these locks the canal passes 


through the Jands of Kinmylies and 


near the remarkable hillock of Tom- 
nahurich to Bught bridge, rather 
more than a mile; it then approaches 
the river Ness, and under the hill of 
‘Forvaine encroaches upon the ancient 
bed of that river, which is widened 
proportionally on the further side for 
the space of half a mile. This opera- 
tion of placing the canal bank in she 
middle of the river was absolutely 
necessary, and has succeeded perfectly 
well. From this place for the space 
of nearly two miles along the level 
moor of Dunain no obstacle presents 
itself. Passing Moulindour, the canal 
bank is again placed in the river Ness 
for a short space under the hill of 


Toremore. Between this spot and 


the little loch of Doughfour is about 
a mile, and within this space it was 
necessary to place a regulating lock, 
that is a lock to ‘secure the uninter- 
rupted passage of the canal, whether 
the water of Loch Ness were high or 
low, the difference being considerable 
at different seasons. 

— The most eligible situation for 
this regulating lock has been sought 
with much anxiety, as the neigh- 
bourhood of the river threatened 
great inconvenience from soakage. 
About midway between Moulindour 
and Doughfour Loch, a river island 
had been shaped into a bank for the 
canal, and after many trials a spot 
close to the eastward of this place 
was preferred. Operations were here 
commenced in July Jast, by turning 
the water, which soaked through from 
the river, into a channel, passing 
southward of the intended side of the 
jock, and made as water-tight as the 
situation permitted. ‘The excavation 
for part of the foundations was then 
sunk to five feet below the bottom of 
the canal, and the masonry of the 
north side of the lock commenced in 
September. From this time to the 
end of the working season, the side- 
wall was raised to cleven feet in 
height, and the adjoining part of the 
inverted arch (which forms the bot- 
tom of all the jocks) was carried to 
half its breadth, and two-thirds of its 
length. Since resuming’ work in the 
Spring, the foundations and inverted 
arch of the north side of the structure 
have been finished. ‘These operations 
being carried on more than 20 feet 
below the surface of the neighbour- 
ing river, and % feet below that of 
the intervening channel, were not (as 
may be supposed) kept clear of water 
without difficulty. At first two chain- 
pumps, and as the winter approached 
three, were dccasionally required. ‘The 
channel is now turned to the north 
side of the lock-pit behind the new 
masonry, which will effectually de- 
fend the south-side of the 
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(yet remaining to be done) from the 
water which comes off the land, so 
that the main difficulty is overcome, 
This lock will be finished next year. 
Half a mile further the canal reaches 
the east end of Doughfour loch ; and 
at this place a weir across the river 
Ness will be requisite. The materi- 
als for this purpose will be procured 
from the quarry near Doughfour burn, 
which at present supplies the masons 
at the regulating lock with rubble 
stone; but there is no occasion to 
hasten the construction of the weir, 
until more of the lock-gates are finish- 
ed, as without them a passage by wa- 
ter from the sea to Loch Ness cannot 
be opened. ~A drudging machine, to 
be worked by a small steam engine, 
is prepared for deepening, where ne- 
cessary, Doughfour Loch and the 
passage from it into Loch Ness, The 
barge for floating this engine is not 
yet made. From Clachnaharry to 
the regulating weir the canal extends 
six miles and a half; from thence to 
Loch Ness the distance is one mile 
and a half. The expectation expres- 
sed in our last report, that an altera- 
tion of the road between Bught bridge 
and the burn of Doughfour might be 
accomplished, has not been frustrated ; 
and a person of approved experience 
in road-making has undertaken it at 
the estimated expence. We derive 
much satisfaction from the considera- 
tion that travellers will thus be ac- 
commodated with a better road than 
heretofore, as we were apprehensive 
that no effort of ours, had the road 
continued to pass under Torvaine hill, 
could have prevented the appearanee 
of danger in travellifg close to the« 
brink of the canal, which in that case 
would have been unavoidable. 
Middle District—From Bonar 
Ferry, Loch Ness extends twenty- 
three miles in a straight line to Fort 
Augustus, where the middle district 
begins. At this place considerable 
doubts have always existed as to the 
manner in which the canal should be 


connected with Loch Ness; and for 
this reason its precise course through 
the government land attached to Fort 
Augustus is not yet settled. A small 
river island behind the inn seems like- 
ly to afford a good situation for a lock, 
and a trial pit, to ascertain in what 
degree the ground is impervious to 
water, is about to be sunk there du. 
ring the summer season. It will be 
made of sufticient dimensions for after 
use as an engine pit, should the result 
be successful. From the boundary 
between the government ground and 
the Lovat property, the canal is in a 
finished state be the space of fifteen 
hundred yards ; at the end of which 
a new channel is to be formed for 
turning the river Oich to the west 
side of its present channel, which will 
here be occupied by the canal for the 
space of halfa mile. It is desirable 
that the river should be thus turned, 
before the floods of the ensuing win- 
ter occur ; otherwise the new canal 
banks may be damaged, especially as 
a space of 1200 yards of the canal on 
Cullachie moor, commencing imme- 
diately above this new cut for the 
river, is finished. ‘The remaining 
mile of canal on the Lovat property 
(which here extends above three 
miles) is partly excavated, though not 
to the bottom level. Atthe bend ot 
the river where the finished work ter- 
minates, and where the river and ca- 
nal are nearly in contact, the river 
bank has been strengthened by stones 
selected for that purpose, andthe face 
of the canal bank, towards the river, 
has been carefully covered with 
green turf, procured from the surface 
now occupied by the canal and its 
banks, ‘This precaution provides a 
durable as well as an ornamental de- 
fence for the canal, and will be con- 
tinued through a great part of the 
distance to Loch-Oich. Five locks 
(all of them probably connected to- 
gether) must be placed near Fort Au- 

ustus, and one on Cullachie Moor, 
abeut the middle of the Lovat pro- 
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perty ; the remaining lock, which 
will attain the summit level of the 
canal, being the fourteenth in number 
from Clachnaharry, will be placed 
near to Loch-Oich. ‘The remaining 
part of the middle district, from the 
limit of the present operations quite 
to Loch-Lochie, is on the Glengarry 
property. Of this space Loch-Oich 
occupies three miles and a half, and 
ateach end of it rather more than 
two miles of canal will be necessary. 
The whole length of passage through 
the middle district, including Loch. 
Oich, will be about 12 miles. 
Corpach District—The length of 
Loch-Lochie is 10 miles, and at its 
outlet the Corpach district of the can- 
al works begins. Indeed au operation 
much connected with the Joch 1s now 
carrying on, as it is found expedient, 
that the canal should occupy the bed 
of the river issuing from it, and con- 
sequently that the river thould be 
turned a new channel, which is 
now making at Mucomer, and's nearly 
completed. In this manner the river 
Lochie will form a confluence with 
ihe river Spean, before it regains its 
own chanuel and name. A bridge, 
of two fifty feet arches, will be built 
over the new channel without diilicul- 
ty before the end of the present sea- 
son. 
the river Lochie, the regulating lock 
(the twelfth from Corpach) is situate 
on its northern side, about half a mile 
from the outlet of the lake. This 
lock is one of those which has the ad- 
vantage of a solid foundation on rock, 
and ts finished, except only the free- 
stone coping, which waits for water 
carriage. Lhe rubble stone was sup- 
plied from a quarry opencd on pur- 
pose at Ciunes, on the north-west side 
ot Loch Lochie, and now exhausted. 
A temporary coping of swarded turf 
Geiends thetopoitherubble stone walls 
from the effects of the weather. A 
house, with a stable, built at this place, 
Serves to lodge the workmen and 
horses at present,,and will be not less 
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requisite hereafter, when the can. 
shall be in use. While the buildings 
are occupied, we receive the slipula. 
ted rent of seven and a half per cent, 
upon the prime cost. Inunediately 
westward from the regulating lock, 
the ground has not yet been broken 
for the canal, which in this place may 
be made more conveniently hereafter, 
as its lower bank is to be placed in 
the present bed of the river, after the 
water course shall have been turned 
into the Mucomer channel, already 
described, ‘he present excavation 
therefore commences 600 yards from 
the regulating Jock; and here, for 
200 yards in length, the ground has 
been recently opened. this 
place to KMaster-Moy, where is some 
deep cutting unfinished, the canal is 
complete, excepting a small quantity 
of rocky bottom remaining to be clean- 
ed out. A trench or drain, io collect 
the several small streams which des- 
cend from the hills between the regu- 
lating lock and Kaster-Moy, is now 
making, and a culvert through the 
upper bank of the canal to receive its 
contents ina proper manner. At the 
rivulet which divides Easter and 
Wester Moy, the level of the cana! 
compared with that of the river is tov . 
low to admit ef an aqueduct, anda 
weir or oyerfall remains yet to be made 
atthisplace. /\t Wester-Moy the a- 
buiments for a swing bridge are in 
readiness; here and at Eracht-Moss 
the canal is in a finished state. 

— The water of Loy, a considerable 
stteam, passes under the canal by 
means of the largest of the aqueducts 
which have been found necessary. It 
consists of three arches, the middle of 
twenty-five feet span, the side arches 
ten feet each. These last are intend- 
ed to admit cattle and caris to pass 
under the canal, whereby the inconve- 
nience of a bridge is avoided. ‘That 
on the Strone side is not yet in use for 
this purpose, the communication 
across the canal there net being quite 
cut off. From the water of Loy 
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through Strone to Mutrshearlich, the 
excavation of the canal is well advan- 
ced since last year: near Strone-house 
a portion of earth is to be removed to 
complete the canal banks castward of 
it, Lhe deep cutting at Muirshear- 
lich is an arduous task, the earth be- 
ing carried in waggons to the eastward 
and also westward, to strengthen the 
canal bank at Shangan; the last is 
now finished, and about one half of 
this laborious deep cutting remains to 
be removed, and will furnish materials 
for the lower bank of the canal west- 
ward of Strone. Mr Meck, the con- 
tractor for this part of the work, in 
consequence of the high price of pro- 
vender for his horses, and the death 
of some of them, is trying the experi- 
ment of driving oxen, of which he has 
no less than ten in use, and he intends 
to purehase more. From the deep 
cutting at Muirshearlich to Shangan 
aqueduct, and over it aleng the steep 
and rugged ground at Upper Banavie, 
the canal is recently finished, as tt was 
lung since between Upper and Lower 
Banavic. Here is placed the last of 
the agueducts, which reckoning from 
that at Loy already described, are as 
follows: one arch at Muirshearlich, 
nine feet In diameter; at Shangan 
three arches,each of ten feet diameter 5 
ut Upper Banavie a nine-feet arch, 
and at Lower Banavie two nine-feet 
arches, Ail remain ina perfect state, 
aud in the last season those of Muir- 
shearlich, Upper and Lower Ban- 
avie were cleared out, and roads to 
and from them having been made, 
they are now in full use as communi- 
cations between the Jands above and 
below the canal. ‘The precautions 
iaken to keep these aqueducts clear of 
gravel, are proved lo be eflectua!l by 
the unusual number and violence of 
the floods of last winter, from which 
neither the roads nor passages sustain- 
ed the least injury. Fro: Lower 
Banavie to the great chain of locks the 
canal is now finished, except a little 
levelling and smoothing, to perfect the 


appearance of the banks. The great 
chain of eight locks remains perfect 5 
ithas been amply described in our 
former reports. From hence to the 
Corpach locks the canal is finished, 
and has water in it to the depth of five 
or six feet. “The two connected locks 
at Corpach, the bason below them, 
and the sea-lock, all remain perfect. 
The upper and lower gates of the 
latter were finished and hung last 
summer. Across the upper gates ts 
a bridge, allowing a horse to pass 
over. ‘Lhe steam-engine has discon- 
tinued working long since, and at 
present the water is ten feet deep in 
the bason, and consequently eighteen 
feet deep in the sea-lock. ‘The sea- 
bank on the south side of the basen, 
and around the sea-lock, sustained no 
perceptible injury from the frequent 
storms of the last winter. The dis- 
tance from Loch-Lochie to Corpach 
is eight miles ; the total length of the 
Caledonian canal, and the several 
lakes or lochs, being sixty miles and 
a half, of which the canal will occupy 
twenty-three miles only. 


(To be continued. ) 


Statements of the Population and Lerrt- 
tory of the United States of America. 


T is well known, that about a cen- 

tury ago the country which now 
composes the United States ot Ame- 
rica, contained but afew thousand ci- 
vilized inhabitants, and that now the 
sanie country contains four or five rail- 
lions. 

But the causes of this vast increase 
of numbers seem not to be equally 
well understood. it is believed that 
many persons still suppose the popu- 
Jation of America to be chietiy in- 
debted for its ggowth to emiyrations 
from other countries ; and that it must 
become stationary when they cease to 
take place. Some facts and calevta- 
tions will be here set down, to ascer- 
tain the ratie of the natural increase 
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of the inhabitants of America, and to 
shew that the great progress of wealth 
and population in that country Is 
chiefly derived from internal causes, 
jess liable to interruption from with- 
out. | 

The highest estimate, that is recol- 
lected, of the number of mhabitants 
removing to America in any one year, 
suppeses the number to be 10,000*. 
If the same number had removed 
every year since the first settlement 
of the country, it would make in the 
whole about 1,600,000. But it is to 
be remarked, that this cstimate was 
made for a period when emigrations 
were unusually numerous, that during 
the many vears of war which have 
taken place they have been very few, 
and that in former vears, when the 
uutnber of emigrants was complained of 
asanevi/, it was not reckoned so high. 
We may, therefore, suppose that 
5000 persons per annum is a liberal 
allowance for the average number of 
persons removing to America since 
its first settlement. This, in the year 
1790, would amount to 800,000 per- 
sons. 

At the end of 1790, and begin- 
ning of 1791, there were enumerated, 
in the General Census, the number 
of 5,993,442 tinhabitanis. As some 
places sweere not enumerated at all, and 
trom others no return was made, 
there can be little doubt, but the ac- 
tual number then was something 
more than 4,000,000. Supposing 
them to have increased, so as to dou- 


ble their numbers once .in twenty > 


vears, then, in the several preceding 
periods of twenty years, since the year 
1630, the numbers would stand thus: 
At the end of 1790...4,000,000 
17 
1730... 500,000 
1710... 250,000 


Cooper's Inform. p. 
Douglas's Summary, Vol. 326. 
> See the Census of 1791. 
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At the end of 1690...123,000 
1070... 62,500 
1650... 31,250 
1630... 15,625 
but as this last date reaches back to 
the infancy of the first settlements in 
North Ameriea, it can hardly be sup- 
posed that they contained sa many as 
15,080 inhabitants. It follows, there- 
fore, that they must have doubled 
their numbers oftener than once in 
twenty years—that is, that they must 
have increased faster than at the rate 
of 5 per cent. compounding the in- 
crease with the principal at the end 
of every twenty years. 

To determine how far this ratio of 
increase is justified by other facts, 
some pains have been taken to ascer- 
tain and compare the number of in- 
habitants at four different periods, viz. 
1750, 1774, 1782 and 1791: 
About 1750, Total of in- 

habitants in the Thir- 

teen Colonies 1,179,259 
1790 Wholenumberin the 

Thirteen 4,000,000 
being about 3,4-10 times the number 
of 1750. If this increase be compu- 
ted in the manner of simple interest, 
it affords a ratio of 5,98, or very near- 
ly six per cent. or in the manner of 
compound interest of between 3 and 
34 per cent. Any number increased 
in the compound ratio of 3 per cent. 
per annum is doubled in about twen- 
ty-three years and a half, and at 33 
per cent. in about twenty years ; that 
1s, it is equal to 5 per cent. simple in- 
crease for the same period. 

The next period which will be ad- 
verted to, is the year 1774. 

An able and ingenious author’, 
who was very thoroughly conversant 
in Colonial Affairs, supposes, that at 
that time the'whele number of Colo- 
nists could not exceed 2,141,307.— 
The difference between this number 


and that of 1750 gives a compound 


increase 


* Pownal’s Memorial, p. 62. 
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increase of hardly 3 per cent.; while 
the subsequent ratio, up to 1790, is 
more than 4 per cent, per annum, 
These different rates of increase, while 
they confirm the general principles 
here contended for, may lead to a 
suspicion that Governgr Pownal’s cal- 
culation is too low, or what perhaps 
is more probable, that the foregoing 
estimate for 1750 is somewhat too 
high. 
In 1782 a return was 
made to Congress of the 
inhabitants in the several 
States, by which there ap- : 
peared to 2,389,500 
‘This return was then , 
believed to be accurate, for 
it was made the rule for 
the assessment of public 
burthens among the States, 
— But, in 1784, the accu- 
racy of it was attacked by 
Lord Sheffield*, who at- 
firmed it was too great: 
if it was in fact as much 
too great as he supposed, 
then the increase of num- 
bers from that time to 1790 
must have exceeded all 
credibility. But allow- 
ing it to have been accu- 
rate, the difference be- 
tween the number ef 
And this number of 
2,389,300 


From this, deduct for Emi- 
grants, 
10,000 emigrants per ann. 
for 9 90,000 
Increase of ditto at 5 per 
cent, for 45 years 20,250 


110,250 


Natural increase in nine 
CATS 1,500,450 
which, calculated upon the number of 


* Observations, &c. p. 239. 


735 
inhabitants returned in 1782, gives the 
astonishing naturel increase of 6,97, 
or very nearly 7 per cent. per an- 
num. 

From these statements, compared 
with each other, it appears that int 
the year 1790 the actual mcrease of 
inhabitants in the United States, be- 
yond the number ever imported, must 
have been 3,200,000, or, after the 
most liberal allowances, at least 
3,000,000. That the whole rate of 
increase upon the numbers at any 
given period has been more than 5 
per cent. and deducting for emigra- 
tions, that it has been about equal to 
5 per cent. for any twenty years suc- 
cessively, or 3} per cent., compound 
increase for any period that has yet 
elapsed. 

It appears from the 
statements in Sec. 
that the increase of in- 
habitants of the United 
States is in the com- 
pound ratio of about 
three and a half per cent. 
and that at the end of 
the year 1797, their 


number is 5,088,890 


The territory of the United States 
has been usually reckoned, after 
Mr Hutchins, as equal to a tract 
one thousaud miles square. This 
computation, though probably too 
large, will be followed. : 


It gives in acres...... 640,000,000 
From which deduct 
And there remains 
Of land 589,000,000 
Of this quantity it is 


51,000,000 


known that abogt...--. 220,000,000 


are contained in the ter- 

ritory North West of 

the river Ohio, and is 

nearly all uninhabitod- 

369,000,000 
which 
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which remain, it is dif- 
ficult to form any just 
estimate as to the pro- 
portion of the inhabited 
and appropriated paris, 
to those which are not 
so. 

It is however thought 
reasonable to suppose, 
that in America, when- 
ever any part of the 
country has acquired a 
population of about 
twenty persons to the 
square mile, or 150 or 
200 acres to a family, 
then the land must 
there have acquired 
nearly the average price 
of cultivated land, and 
the surplus population 
will incline to emigrate. 
Ascuming this asa rule, 
the lands in the United 
States, so occupied, 
would, in 1696, be.... 1 

@ great part of which is, 
in fact, inhabited in 
some degree, the remain- 
der is owned by states 
and individuals and 
much of it not for sale, 
—-Add for the North 
West territory 220,000,000 

Lands of all kinds 
yet to be settled......... 431,662,356 

Military Panorama. 


Thoughts on Afharitions, swith some 

dnsianees of Second Sight, 

(From Essay towards a Theory of Appari- 
dons. By John Ferriar, M.D. London, 

Snall begin this discussion, by ad- 

miiting, as an undeniable fact, 
that the forms of dead, or absent per- 
sons, have been seen, and their voices 
have been heard, by witnesses whose 
testimony is entitled to belief. 

Itis well known, that in certain 


diseases of the brain, such as delirium 
and insanity, srectral delusions take 
place, even during the space of many 
days. But it has not been generally 
observed, that a partial affection of 
the brain may exist, which renders 
the patient liable to such imaginary 
impressions, either of sight or sound, 
without disordering his judgment or 
memory. From this peculiar condi. 
tion ef the sensorium, I conceive that 
the best supported stories of appari. 
tions may be completely accounted 
for. 

It is a wel!-known law of tne hu. 
man economy, that the impressions 
produced on some of the exicrnal 
Senses, especialiy on the eye, are 
more durable ihan the application of 
the taipressing eause. ‘The eflect of 
looking at the sun, in producing the 
impression ot a luminous giobe, for 
some time after the eye has been 
withdrawn from the object, is familiar 
to every one, ad 

This subject has been so thoroughly 
investigated by the late Dr Darwin, 
that I need only to refer the reader 
to his treatise on ocular spectra.* In 
young persons, the effects resulting 
from this permanence of impression 
are extremely curious. I remember, 
that about the age of fourteen, it was 
a source of great amusement to my- 
self. If I had been viewing any 
teresting object in the course of the 
day, such as a romantic ruin, a fine 
seat, or a review of a body of troops, 
as soon as evening came on, if | had 
occasion to go into a dark room, the 
whole scene was brought betore my 
eyes, with a brilliancy equal to what 
it had possessed in day-light, and tc- 
mained visible for several minutes, 
I have no doubt, that dismal ant 
frightful images have been presentec, 
in the same manner, to young th 

sons, 


— 


* The experiments in this Essay — 
to have been suggested by those o! Marts 
otte, Le Cat, and Bernouilli. 
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ons, after scenes of domestic afllic- 
gion, or public horror, 

Yo this principle df a renewal of 
impressions formerly made by differ- 
eat objects, belongs the idle amuse- 
ment of tracing landscapes, and pic- 
tures of various Composition, in the 
discoloured spots of an old wall.— 
‘his may be truly called a waking 
dream, as it is composed of the shreds 
and patches of past sensations; yet 
there are, perhaps, few persons who 
have not occasionally derived enter- 
tamment from it. It is probably on 
tle same principle, that we are to 
account for the appearances of armies 
marching, in dgsast and inaccessible 
places, which are sometimes beheld 
by the inhabitants of the vallies, in 
mountainous regions. ‘The accidents 
of light and shade, and the interposi- 
tion of partial fogs, or clouds, pro- 
duce the same effect on the eye, as 
the discoloured patches of the wall; 
and the rolling of the mist adds mo- 
tion to the spectral images. 

In like manner, recollected images 
are attributed to the moving lights, 
in the splendid exhibitions of the 
Aurora Borealis. ‘The Icelander be- 
holds in them the spirits of his ances- 
tors and the vulgar discern en- 
countering armies, and torrents of 
blood, in the lambent meteors of a 
winter-sky. The humble diversion 
of seeing pictures in the fire, which 
occupies ghildren of smaller growth 
in the nurserv, is calculated on the 
same principles. In some cases, the 
Imagination is assisted by physical 
Causes, in a very imposing manner, 
as in the instance of the Giant of the 
Broken, in Germany. I subjoin an 
original account of this phenomenon, 
as it will amuse the reader. 

‘In the course of my repeated 
tours through the Harz}, I ascended 
the Broken twelve times; but I had 
the good fortune only twice, (both 


* Voyage d’Islande, in the Ambigu. 


+ The Harz mountains are situated in 
Hanover. 
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137 
times about Whitsuntide) to see that 
atmospheric phenomenon called the 
Spectre ot the Broken, which appears 
to me worthy of particular attention, 
as it must, no doubt, be observed on 
other high mountains, which have a 
situation favourable for producing it. 
‘Lhe first time i was deceived by this 
extracrdinary phenomenon, 1 had 
clambered up to the summit of the 
Broken very early in the morning, 
in order to wait fer the inexpressibly 
beautiful view of the sun rising in 
the cast. ‘Phe heavens were already 
streaked with red; the sun was just 
appearing above the horizon in tull 
majesty, and the most perfect serenity 
prevailed throughout the surrounding 
country, when the other Flarz moun- 
tains in the south west, towards the 
Worm mountains, &e. lying under 
the Broken, began to be covered by 
thick clouds. Ascending at that 
moment the granite rocks called the 
‘Vempelskanzel, there appeared be- 
fore me, though at a great distance, 
towards the Worm mountains and 
the Achtcrmaunshohe, the gigantic 
figure of a man, as if standing on a 
large pedestal. But scarcely had I 
discovered it when it began to disap- 
pear, the clouds sunk down speedily 
and expanded, and I saw the pheno- 
menon no more. ‘Lhe second time, 
however, I saw this spectre somewhat 
more distinetly, a litle below the 
summit of the Broken, and near the 
Heinnichshohe, as 1 was looking at 
the sun rising, about four o’clock in 
the morning. ‘The weather was 
rather tempestuous 3 the sky towards 
the level country was pretty clear, 
but the Harz mountains had attracted 
several thick clouds, which had been 
hovering round them, and which be- 
ginning on the Broken confined the 
prospect, In these clouds, soon after 
tue rising of the sun, I saw my own 
shadow, of a monstrous size, move 
itself for a couple of seconds in clouds, 
and the phenomenon disappeared. 
It is impossible to see this phenome- 
non, except when the sun is at such 
an 
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an altitude as to throw his rays upon 
the body in a horzoutal direcuon 3 
for, if he is higher, the shadow is 
thrown rather under the bedy than 
before it. In the month of Septem- 
ber last year, as I was making a tour 
through the Harz with a very agreea- 
ble party, and ascended the Broken, 
I found an excellent account, and 
explanation of this phenomenon, as 
seen by M. Haue on the 23d of May 
1797, in his diary of an excursion to 
that mountain, [ shall therefore take 
the liberty of transcribing it : 

‘* After having been here for the 
thirtieth time,” says M Haue, ‘and, 
besides other objects of my attention, 
having procured information respect- 
ing the above-mentioned atmospheric 
phenomenon, was at lengta so tor- 
tunate as to have the pleasure of see- 
ing it; and perkaps my description 
may afford satisfaction to others who 
visit the Broken through curiosity. 
The sun rose about four o’clack, and 
the atmosnhere being quite serene 
towards the cast, his rays could pass 
without any obstruction over the 
Heinnichshohe, In the south west. 
however, towards the rmaun. 
shohe, @ brisk west wind carricd be- 
fore it their transparent vapouis, 
which were net yet coidensed into 
thick heavy clouds, About a quar- 
ter past dour I went to ards the inn, 
and lool.ed round to see whether the 
atmosphere would permit me to have 
a tree prospect io the south-west ; 
when I observed, at a very great 
distance towards the Achtermaun- 
shohe, a human figure of a monstrous 
size. A violent gust of wind having 
almost carried away my hat, I clap- 
ped my hand to it by moving my arm 
towards my head, and the colossal 
figure did the same. The pleasure 
which [ felt on this discovery can 


hardly be described; for 1 had al- 


ready walked many a weary step in 
the hope of seeing this shadowy image 
without being able to satisfy my 
curiosity. I immediately made ano- 
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tner movement by bending my body, 
and the colossal hgure betore me res 
peated it. | was desirous of doing 
the same thing once more, but my 
colossus had vanished. remained 
in the same position, waiting to see 
whether it would return, and in a few 
minutes it again made its appearance 
in the Achtermaunshohe. I paid 
my respects to it a second time, and 
it did the same to me. I then called 
ihe landiord of the Broken; and 
having both taken the same position 
which J had taken alone, we looked 
toward the Achtermaunshohe, but 
saw nothing. We had not, however, 
stood long, when two such colossal 
figures were formed over the above 
emimence, which repeated our com- 
pliment, by bending their bedies as 
we did, siter which they vanished. 
We retained our position; kept our 
evis fixca upon the same spot, and 
iia little the two figures again steod 
before us, and were joined by a third. 
Every movement that we made by 
bending our bodies, these figures imi- 
tated—but with this difference, that 
the phenomenon was sometimes weak 
and taint, sometimes strong and well 
deined. Waving thus had an oppor- 
tunity of discovering the whole secret 
cf this phenomenon, I can give the 
following information to such of my 
readers as may be desirous of seeing 
it themselves. When the rising sun, 


(and according to analogy the case . 


will be the same at the setting sun,) 
throws his rays over the Broken upon 
the body of a man standing opposite 
to fine light clouds floating around, 


or hovering past him, he needs only 


fix his eye stedfastly upon them, 
and in all probability he will see the 
singular spectacle of his own shadow 
extending to the length of five or 


six hundred feet, at the distance of 


about two miles before him. ‘This 
is one of the most agreeable pheno- 


mena I ever had an opportunity of 


remarking on the great observations 


of Germany.” 
J re- 
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I remember to have heard, many 
vears ago, a relation of a similar ia- 
ture from a gentleman who under- 
went the decepuon, 

He was benighted, while travelling 
alone, in aremole part of the high- 
lands of Scotland, and was compelled 
to ask shelter for the evening ata 
small, lonely hut. When he was to 
be conducted to his bed-room, the 
landlady observed, with mysterious 
reluctance, that he would find the 
window very insecure. On examina- 
tion, part of the wall appeared to 
have been, broken down, to enlarge 
the opening. After some enquiry, 
he was told, that a pedlar, who had 
lodged in the room a short time be- 
fore, had committed suicide, and was 
found hanging behind the door, in 
the morning. According to the su- 
perstition of the country, it was 
deemed improper to remove the body 
through the door of the house; and 
to convey it through the window was 
impossible, without removing part of 
the wall. Some hints were dropped, 
that the room had been subse quently 
fiaunted by the poor man’s spirit. 

My friend laid his arms, properly 
prepared against intrusion of any 
kind, by the bed-side, and retired to 
rest, not without some degree of ap- 
prehension. ie was visited, in a 
dream, by a frightful apparition, and 
awaking in agony, found himself sit- 
ting up in bed, witha pistol grasped 
in his right hand. On casting a fear- 
ful elance round the room, “he dis- 
covered, by the moon- light, a corpse, 
dressed in a shzoud, reared erect, 
egainst the wall, close by the win- 
dow. With much dithculty, he 
summoned up resolution, to approach 
the dismal object, the features of 
which, and the minutest parts of its 
funeral apparel, he perceived distinct- 
ly. He passed one hand over it; 
felt nothing 3 and staggered back to 
the bed. “After a long interval, and 
much reasoning with himself, he res 
newed his investigation, and at length 


discovered that the object of his ter- 
ror was produced by the moon-beams, 
forming a long, bright image, through 
the broken window, on which his 
fancy, impressed by ‘his dream, had 
pictured, with mischievous accuracy, 
the lineaments of a bouy prepared for 
interment, assocraitons of 
terror, in this instance, had excited 
the recollected images with uncom- 
mon force and effect. 

In another instance, related by an 
Italian writer, whole multitudes were 
deceived for several hours, by an ap- 
parition of a more specious kind.— 
A croud was assembled in the streets 
of Florence, earnestly beholding the 
image of an angel, hovermg in the 
sky, and expecting some miraculous 
consequences. He sovn perceived, 
that the deception was produced by 
a partial mist, which covered the 
dome of the chusshs and left the 
gilded figure of an angel, which sur- 
mounted ihe building, illuminated 
by the rays of the sun. Whrtheat 
the presence of a philosopher, this 
would have passed for a supernaturak 
appearance, 

Unquestionably, the temperament 
which disposes men to cultivate the 
higher and graver species of poetry, 
contributes to render them susceptibie 
of impressions of this nature. Such 
a temperament, excited by the pathe- 
tic circumstances of a story, more in- 
teresting than any tale of fiction, pro- 
duced the vision of Dr Donne. When 
residing in Paris, he saw the figure 
of his wife, then in London, pass 
through the room, with her hair 
hanging loose, and carrying a dead 
child in her arms. After reading 
the exquisite poem which he wrote, 
previous to their separation, it is im- 
possible to wonder at an impression 
of such a nature. 

This is, indeed, an instance of that 
species of ecstacy which is known, 
in the North of Scotland, under the 
name of Second-Sight.?. Much has 
been written on this subject; I shall 

there- 
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therefore only mention two instances, 
which will prove that the spectral 
impressions certainly take place; of 
their prophetic nature, there may be 
different opinions. 

A genticman connected with my 
family, an officer in the army, and 
certainly addicted to no superstition, 
was quartered, early in life, in the 
middle of the last century, near the 
castle of a gentleman in the North of 
Scotland, who was supposed to possess 
the Second-Sight. Strange rumours 
were afloat respecting the old chief- 
tain. He had spoken to an appari- 
tion which ran along the battlements 
of the house, and had never been 
chearful afterwards. His prophetic 
visions excited surprize, even in that 
region of credulity, and his retired 
habits favoured the popular opinion. 
My friend assured me, that one day, 
while he was reading a play to the 
ladies of the family, the chief, who 
had been walking across the room, 
stopped suddenly, and assumed the 
look of a Scer. He rang the bell, 
and ordered the groom to saddle a 
horse; to proceed immediately to a 
seat in the neighbourhood, and to in- 
quire atter the health of Lady ; 
it the account was favourable, he then 
directed him to call at another cas- 
tle, to ask after another lady whom 
he named. 

The reader immediately closed his 
book, and declared that he would not 
proceed till these abrupt orders were 
explained, as he was confident that 
they were produced by the Second- 
Sight. The chief was very unwilling 
to explain himself; but at length he 
owned, that the door had appeared 
to open, and that a Jittle weman, 
without a head, had entered the 
zoom; that the appavition indicated 
ihe sudden death of some person of 
his acquaintance; and the only two 
persons who resembied the figure, 
were those ladies after whose health 
he had sent to inquire. 


A few hours aftecwards, the servant 
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returned, with an account tract one 
of the ladies had died of an apop- 
lectic fit about the time when the 
vision appeared. 

At another time, the chief was 
confined to his bed, by indisposition, 
and my friend was reading to him, 
in a stormy winter-night, while the 
fishing-boat belonging to the castle 
was at sea. The old gentleman re- 
peatedly expressed much anxiety re- 
specting his people ; and at last ex- 
claimed, My boat is lost! The co. 
lonel replied, How do you know it, 
Sir ?’——He was answered; | see two 
of the boatmen bringing in the third 
drowned, all dripping wet, and lay- 
ing him down close beside your 
chair. ‘The chair was shifted, with 
great precipitation : in the course ot 
the night, the fishermen returned, 
with the corpse of one of the boatmen. 


Characters and Anecdotes. 
French of GRimM. 
(Correspondence Literaire Philosophigue. 
Paris 1812. 


La Harpe. 
M, De 1a Harpe possesses natura! 


talents; he has a good stvle, 
sweetness, and harmony, in his versifi 
cation ; in a word, he has shewn hap- 
py dispositions ; but these dispositions 
require to be improved, and it is not 
lawful to shew them for ten years 
without any visible progress. ‘The 
misfortune of our youny people 15, 
that they wish, at twenty-five, to be 
ranked among the oracles of the na- 
tion : they think, that they have only 
to write a piece of poetry, to carry 1 
from spectacle to spectacle, from sup- 
per to supper, and that they canmot 
fail soon to become great men. Ii 
confidence and presumption strength- 
ened talents, they would not be long 
of reaching the pinnacle; but other 
means are necessary ; long and pet- 
severing study ; con-tant applicaison ; 
the love of solitude and Linerateres 

no 
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not the exclusive love of the consi- 
éeration which it procures ; otherwise 
they cannot become worthy to be 
numbered among those whom letters 
have rendered truly illustrious. I 
dread lest La Harpe should resem- 
ble those rash youths, who, born to an 
easy fortune, might have lived in 
opulence if they had conducted them- 
seives wisely, but who are ruined at 
last by spending too early. His ar- 
rogant and dogmatical tone, besides, 
is a symptom of mediocrity which 
seldom deceives; it has already 
created him a host of enemies, and as 
he scems to like this little warfare ot 
epigrams and squibs, he will Gnd con- 
stanly some one to fight with, and 
must carry on this paruzan warfare 
duriag his whole life, a dull and 
troublesome occupation, the glory of 
which does not compensate ils fa- 
tiyues, 

You.may recollect a very sad ad. 
venture, which was the talk of Paris 
for « few moments, a year or eighteen 
months ago, and then sunk into that 
profound oblivien which swallows up 
every thing in thisimmense city. It 
Was asserted that a girl, compelled 
by unjust parents to take the vows 
against her inclination, hanged her- 
self in despair on the very day that 
ihe ceremony was to take place. I 
never could ascertain the truth of this 
tact ; it is scarcely possible to do so in 
Paris, because, in the first moment, no 
one is permitted to utter the smallest 
doubt, and in the next, no one cares 
about it. ‘Lhe family name of this 
unfortunate victim could never be 
learned ; and it is probable, that if 
the surprise and horror of the first 
moment made some imprudent obser- 
vers speak of the cruel catastrophe, 
reflection soon closed their lips. 


However this be, La Harpe thought 


the subject prover for the stage 5 not 


that he flattered himself with seeing 
it represented, but this impossibility 
did not prevent him from composing 
2 tragedy in three acts, entitled AZe- 


lana, oc the Nun. During filteen 
days he read it to fifteen different 
circles; the smallest of these circies 
consisted of twenty persons, some of 
thirty or forty: it is said that La 
Harpe is still engaged for three 
weeks, day after day ; thus there s'ill 
remain twenty circles to touch, It 
has become a fashion; every one 
wishes to have been present at one of 
these readings 5 and next to the opera- 
tions of finance, itis the most import- 
ant occurrence of the day. It La 
Harpe’s lungs can resist such conti- 
nuai assaults, and if so many readings 
do not conduct him to the same fate 
to which he has been obliged to con- 
duct his heroine, there will soen not 
be a person in Paris who has not heard 
his tragedy. 

This piece is generally considered, 
and with reason, as a very fine work . 
it is written in a stile aduirably noble 
and pure: it must be placed mme- 
diately under the pieces of Voltaire ; 
for since that ¢mmortal man, no verses 
of such beauty have been heard on 
our theatre. ‘The character of Lu 
Harpe is to be judicious, harmonious, 
neble, and pure; but he is not so 
feeling or so affecting as his master, 
whe is the master of us all. 


President Henault. 


This President has given us a piece 
entitled, ** New Freneh ‘Theatre, or, 
Vrancis the Second, King of France, 
in five acts, in prose.” Shakespeare 
may be supposed to have given the 
President the idea of this singular 
piece; for the tragedies of that great 
genius contain nearly the whole his- 
tory of a personage; but there is no 
affinity between the English poet 
and the French proser, ‘Ibe Presi- 
dent, with great simplicity, fancied 
that he had found out a new method 
of treating history. This novelty 
consisted in exchanging narrative for 
scenes and conversations between the 
different historical characters. It 

would 
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would have required a very different 
head from that of poor Henault, to 
succeed in this style. “Phe worthy 
President, rich, gay, agreeable in so- 


ciety, giving good entertainments, ’ 


and having consequently all France 
at his suppers, wished to act also a 
part in literature; which succceded, 
at least for atime. His 
cal Abridgment of the History of 
France is the most praised book of 
the age: if it had been written by a 
poor devil of a man of letters, it would 
scarcely have attracted a few disdain- 
ful regards of our critics. His thea- 
trical pieces prove, that he had no 
talent for the Theatre. However, 
he lived happy. His great anxiety 
was, lest he should displease the 
Queen, by being buried in the con- 
vent where he had been educated. 
‘The superiors were strongly suspected 
of Jansenism by her Majesty; and 
the President had weakly promised 
to his pious and orthodox sovereign, 
to make his bones be conveyed else- 
where ; he had no intention, however, 
ot changing his first arrangement, 
and died with fear lest he should 
die before the Queen, and she should 
discover after his death this little 
trick. 


B ernara. 


We may expunge from the list of 
the living, though he still lives, Ber- 
nard, who owes to Voltaire the sur- 
name of the E/egant. In consequence 
of having enjoyed life in every possi- 
ble manner, Bernard the Elegant, 
naturally robust, has fallen into child- 
hood at the age of sixty. He attemp- 
ted to live at that age as he had done 
at thirty. This was not the caleula- 
tion of nature, and he was attacked 
in July last with an illness which has 
been followed by a total debility of 
the brain. He has lost all under.’ 
standing ; he talks nonsense, but he is 
not sick : he sleeps, he eats, afd hav- 
ing no sense of his condition, he js 
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not even unhappy. Bernard was ex. 
pressly formed tor making his fortune 
and he did not fail in his vocation. 
He was a frivolous man, quite indif. 
ferent to every thing but his pleasure, 
yet endowed in a superior degree with 
the talent of understanding / himself, 
never assuming any character but 
that of being gallant, agreeable, full 
of attention to every one, joining to 
indefatigable zeal in the service of 
the ladies, graceful and elegant man- 
ners, and, (a thing unheard of in a 
Frenchman) a discretion which never 
failed. If one may believe the chro- 
nicle of Paris, this last quality has 
procured him many successes in gal- 
lantry. Bernard lived always in the 
best company, without withdrawing 
from the bad, which he frequented 
quietly for his pleasure: he was in 
general the man quietly to enjoy 
every thing. He had known Madame 
de Pompadour before she was a! 
court. Bernard and the Abbé Ber- 
nis were the wits of the obscure so- 
ciety of Madame d’Etioles ; she recol- 
lected them in her prosperity 5 the 
Abbe became minister and cardinal ; 
Bernard remained Bernard the Ele- 
gant upon the streets of Paris, too 
wise to wish a more brilliant fortune, 
and to sacrifice his independence te 
ambition. Madame de Pompadour. 
however, made him librarian to the 
King at Choisy; a post which, with 
out fatigue, procured him a very pret- 
ty habitation in that royal residence. 
Bernard wrote a number of verses 
and fugitive pieces; but he never 
committed any to the press. All 
his poemsbreathe gallantry ; his touch 
is graceful, light, and frivolous. If 
you will be satisfied with flowers, 
you will have satisfaciion; but ask 
nothing more ; after flowers you wi! 
have flowers again. The poem ot 
Bernard, entitled The art of Lovt, 
has been in vogue for near thirty 
years, without ever having seen the 
light. He read it in companies of 


his acquaintance, and these reading’ 
were 
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were always attended with the great- 
est success. I heard only one, but I 
venture to predict, that if this poem 
is ever printed, it will sink at once, 
and every one will be astonished at 
the reputation which it has enjoyed. 
Bernard then was the Anacreon of 
France 5 he was a frizzled and pow- 
dered Anacreon, whom KHaudonin 
might have painted, stretched on a 
sopha, in a boudoir, wrapped in a 
morning gown, and shoes of yellow 
Morocco. ‘Lhe same sound judg- 
ment which made him constantly 
withdraw his productions from the 
light, deterred him also from aspiring 
to any kind of literary honours. It 
isnot three months since the French 
academy, threatened with an extra- 
ordinary dearth of academical subjects, 
gave him to understand, that he 
might obtain one of the vacant seats, 
if he chose to become a candidate ; 
but he refused, saying that he had no 
claim to such a distinction. With 
this spirit of moderation, he escaped 
censure and envy, and lived happy. 
Bernard might have been reckoned 
among the happiest men of his day, 
if he had not in a manner survived 
himself, and if the same instant which 
reduced him to dotage had also de- 
prived him of life. His mind alone 
is affected, and it is to be feared that 
he may still live many years in the 
humiliating and miserable state into 
which he has fallen. 


A Female Anatomist. 


Mademoiselle Biheron, aged more 
than 50 years, living on a little annuity 
of twelve or fifteen hundred livres, 
and moreover infinitely devout, has 
had all her life a passion for anatomy. 
After having long attended the dis- 
section of dead bodies in the different 
lecture-rooms, she conceived the idea 
of making artificial anatomies ; that 
is, of composing, not enly an entire 
bedy with all its internal and exter- 
nal parts, but also of forming all the 


parts separately in their greatest per- 
fection. If you ask me, of what 
these artificial parts are composed, L 
can answer nothing; this, 1 know, 
that they are not of wax, since fire 
has no action upon them; 1 know 
also that they have no smell, are in- 
corruptible, and surprisingly like na- 
ture. Examine the interior of the 
head, the lungs, the heart, or any 
other noble part ; you will find even 
their mimutest details so exactly imi- 
tated, that you will scarcely distin- 
guish the limits between art and na- 
ture. The celebrated Sir John 
Pringle had the curiosity to see her 
works, when he came to Paris, some 
years ago: he was struck with such 
astonishment, that he cried out em- 
phatically, * Madam, nothing is 
avanting except the stench.” believe, 
in fact, that this wonderful operation 
of Mademoiselle Biheron is a thing 
unigue in Kurope, which the governs 
ment ought long ego to have pur- 
chased for the cabinet of natural his- 
tory in the royal garden, and thus to 
have rewarded the imventor in a man- 
ner which would honour and encou- 
rage talents; but this poor Made- 
moiselle Biheron never having been 
pretty, having had neither protection 
nor address, has remained neglected 
and torgotten ina corner of the J’s- 
trahace, where she occupies a house 
formerly inhabited by Denis Diderot 
the philosopher. 


View of the Climate, Scenery, Litcra- 
ture, and Manners, of Italy. 


(Irom Eustace’s Travels. ) 


TALY lies extended between the 
thirtv-cight and the forty-sixth 
degree of northern latitude, a situa- 
tion which exposes it to a considera- 
ble degree of heat in summer and oi 
cold in winter ; but the influence o: 
the seas and of the mountains tha‘ 
surround or intersect it, 
the 
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the effects of tts latitude, and produ- 
ces a temperature that excludes all 
extremes, and renders every season 
delightful. However, as the action 
of these causes is unequal, the climate 
of the country at large, though every 
where genial and temperate, varies 
considerabiy, and more so sometimes 
than the distance between the places 
so ditfering might induce a person to 
expect. Without eniering imto all, 
or many'of these variations, the effects 
of the bearings of the different moun- 
tains, Italy may be divided inio four 
regions, Which, like the sister naiads 
of Ovid, though they have many fea- 
tures in common, have also each 2 
characteristic peculiarity. 

The first of these regions is the vale 
of the Po, wiich extends about two 
hundred and sixty miles in length, 
and in breadth, where widest, one 
hundred and fifty. It is bounded by 
the dips and the Apennines on the 
north, west, and south, and on the 
east lies open to the A-riatic. ‘Lhe 
second, is the tract enclosed by the 
Apennines, forming tne Roman and 
Tuscan ierritoriés, The third, is 
confined tothe Cumpania Feltx and its 
immediate dependencies, such as the 
borders and the islands of the bay of 
Naples, and of the plains of Pestum. 
The last consists of Labruzzo, Apu- 


hia, Calabria, and the southern extre- 


mities of Italy. 

The first of these regions or cli- 
mates has been represented by many 
as perhaps the most fertile and the most 
delicious territory in the universe ; 
to it we may apply literally the en- 
comium which Virgil seems to have 
confined to the vicinity of Mantua. 

Non liquidi gregibus fontes, non gramina 

desunt, 


Et quantum longis carpent armenta die- 
bus 


Exigua tantum gelidus ros nocte reponit. 
Georg. I. 

Tt owes this fertility to the many 

streams that descend from the border- 

ing mountains, and furnish a constant 


supply to the majestic river that ip. 
tersects it, the Fvuviorum Rex 
danus. But while the mountains thus 
water it with ferulizing tills, they 
also send down occasienaily gales to 
cool it in summer, and blasts that 
sometimes chill its climate, and give 
iis winter some teatures of transalpine 
severity, slight indeed, as if m: rély to 


call the attention of the inhabitants 


to that repository of eternal snow 
that rises perpetually before them: 
but sufficient to check the growth ot 
such piants as, like the orange, and 
the almond, shrink from frost, or pine 
away under its most mitigated aspect. 
The vise, though commen and in- 
deed luxuriant, is supposed by the 
French not to prosper in this cli- 
mate, because the wines are in gene. 
ral thin and sours; but this detect 
must be ascribed, not solely to the 
climate, which, in warmth and uni- 
formity far excels that of Chamfagne 
or Burgundy, but to the mode of cul- 
tivation. ‘Lo allow the vine to raise 
iself into the air, to spread from 
branch to branch, and to equal its 
consort elms and poplars in elevation 
and luxuriancy, is beautiful to tlic eve 
and delightful to the fancy ; but not 
so favourable to the quality of the 
wines, which become richer and 
stronger when the growth is repres- 
sed, and its energies confined within 

a smaller compass*. 
The second climate is protected 
from the blasts of the north by an 
additional 


* The reader will observe, that I avoid 
the name frequently given to the plains of 
the Po, or of Milan. Lombardy is a batba- 
rous appellation, derived from one of the 
fiercest tribes that invaded and wasted the 
delicious region I am describing. After 
more than two centuries of devastation and 
restless warfare, they were exterminated by 
Charlemagne; and I do not see why their 
name should survive their existence, or why 
a barbarous term should displace a Latin 
appellation. 

Occidit, oceideritque sinas cum nomune 


Virg: 
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additional ridge of mountains, so that 
itis less obnoxious to the action of 
trost, and, in fact, more liable to be 
incommoded by the heats of summer 
than by wintry cold. Its productions 
accordingly improve im strength and 
flavour 3 its wines ere more generous, 
wad its orchards praced with oranges, 
It is however exposed occasionally to 
chill piercing blasts, and not entire- 
ly unacqualated with the frosts aud 
snoWs Of transalpine latitudes. 

In the third climate, that is, in the 
delicious platns of Campania, so much 
and su deservedly celebrated by tra- 
vellers, painters, and poets, Nature 
sceins to pour out all her treasures 
with complacency, and irusts without 
apprehension her tenderest preduc- 
tions to gales ever genial, and skies 
almost always serene. 

‘Lhe plains of Apulia, that le be- 
yond the Apennines, opening to the 
rising sun, with the coasts of Abrus 
and Ca/abria, form the last and fourth 
division, difering from that which 
precedes in increasing warmth only, 
and in productions more characteris- 
tic ot a southern latitude, such as the 
aloes and the majestic palm 5 objects 
which, though not common, occur 
often enough to give a novelty and 
variety to the scenery. IT have con- 
fined this distinction of climates prin- 
cipally to the plains, as the moun. 
tains that limit them vary according 
to their elevation, and at the same 
‘ime enclose in their windings, val- 
lies which enjoy in the south the cool 
iemperature of the AVilanese, and in 
the north glow with ail the sultriness 
of Abruzzo. Such,ina few werds, 
is the geography of Italy. 

I must here observe, that an opin- 
ion has been adopted by several au- 
thors, that the climate of Italy has 
undergone a considerable change du- 
ring the last fifteen centuries, and 
that its winters are much warmer at 
present than they were in the time of 
the ancient Romans. This opinion is 
founded upon som in the 
Jet. 1818. 


ancients, alluding to a severity of cold 
celdom experienced in latter ages, 
and sometimes describing winter 
scenes never now beheld beyond the 
Apennines. Vhe supposed alteration 
is explained by the subsequent culti- 
vation of Germany, whose immense 
forests and wide extended swamps, 
the receptacles of so many damp and 
chilling exbalations, have been cleared 
away, drained, and turned into fer- 
tile fields and sunny meadows, that 
fill the air with vegetable warmth 
and genial emanations. 

Cultivation, without doubt, while 
it opens the thick recesses of woods, 
aud carrics away stagnaling waters, 
not only purifies, but warms the at. 
mosphere, and may probably extend 
its beneficial intluence to the adjacent 
countries, Yet, it 1s much to be 
doubted, whether the air ot Germany, 
hewseever it may have been amelio- 
rated, could reach Ltaly, or ever have 
the least influence onits climate. Not 
to speak of the distance thet separates 
the two countries, the As alone 
form an insurmountabl. barricr, that 
soars almost above the region of the 
wind, and arrests alike the breath of 
the gale and the rage of ihe tempest. 
In fact, if the long lingering winters 
of Germany do uot now retard the 
pregress of spring in Ltaly, nor the 
deep snows and bitter frosts that chill 
the mountains and defiles of Trent, 
either check the verdure or blast the 
opening flowers in the neighbouring 
plains of Verona, itis not credible, 
that anciently the damps, which rose 
from the overtlowings of the Elbe or 
the Oder, should have clouded the 
Italian sky, or that the keen blasts 
that sprung from the depths of the 
Hercynian forest should chill the 
gales of Campania, or cover its vine- 
yards with snow. The Alps formed 
then, as they do now, the line of se- 
paration which distinguishes the cli- 
mates as effectually as it divides the 
countries, and confines the rigours of 
winter to the northern side, while it 
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aliows the Soring to clote 
ern with alt her Howers. 
mate, we may tnen ianuly conclude 
(he same y or any partia 
‘ave tanen pee, bey are 
to be ty earthquikes, vol- 
eanic eruptions, or such ike local 


soviu- 


“hae 


i 


causes too confined in hei: operations 
to produce any gcaeral etteet, 

The classic passages waich save 
rice tothe contrary coujcctu. 
presurse, explan.d in 
periecily tory without it. Uhe 
first: princi) pal argument ja fiveur 
of toe preiended change of climate is 
taken fron Pliny the You. ger, who, 
when describing his vill: on the 
haaks of ths adiaits thac 
severity of the mat Wes OF 
faial to lus plants alt, inca of 


consolation, odds, that ch neighbor: 
ho dot howe Was ant rint ‘re 2 
Pimy Wes in a valk 9 
i } ’ 

laniiea by the Ancanmimes, and 

3 

course, to the ceid blasis that sweep 


i ean fore Monte or 
one <j ic. and we y suin: alt of 
er Vall. on the other, as well as to 
the boreal terapest that usim- 
rress ever che whol 
neth of the valley. That, 1a such 
acituation, planis should ily 
iRer tem the inclemency of the 
weather fone: ily a» well as at pre- 
seit, is net wonderful. As for the 
eT tsofcollin the netyhbourh- 


wie 


as NOW Mm Pimy S 


ye Apr 
an thestre, m.- 
cluding Reme and its Campa, na, as 


ste arena. OF these mountains 


an? the rcasen is plain. 


ines turm 


re covered with snow, three, many 
six, and some nine months in the year, 
Whenever a sirong wind happens to 

f 

hlew from any of these vast maga- 
zines of ice, it bets ‘gs with it son 
frozen particles as to chill the warm. 

air, and to affect the tempe:ature 
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spring, though considerably ace: 
ccd, anu yme times 


an. 
‘ven of 
itself. Insianecs of such an altero 
tion are bo ne means uncommon*,— 
‘Phe samo influence of meuntain ai; 
en tne slime ie an) general enables us 
te passages of Ho. 
niy on this subject 
now Bardela, vhich the 
eb Coarse as rugosus frigor, 
iS anted dia the. mide uf the 
Sauine and of course chi}! 
‘fed by al blasts and 
traveller may 


*rav ers the ws of tne Ape 

thes } 1 any 2 icre ‘ 


encurbercd wintry load, and 
ere and there a siream 


tere. sth 


Om the twenty- of March we as- 
ce cca the Guardia, 
ne ° Th wee iher was so 

23 r ier the shade ot the 
extremely plec-ant durin: the 
recente Near the church, on the -um 


, we found a cet 
ave or SHOW, 
hal ull chen resieted the fell force ef 

venalsun. As hil ims the 
first step of the neighbour Apen- 
snow that on ‘its 
mit was only the skirt of that vest 
pread over 


he higher ridges of Hose yyountains, 

*s* f 
till das olwea by the intcuse heats 
che climate of Italy is there.ore 
as was anctently, temperate, 


thous ih nchne a to he; te ne rays of 


* One of these suddey squelis cecurred 
during our visit to Horaee’s and has 
been meewtioned among the incidents ef that 
chap. xviti. 


+ Vides ut alta etet naive 
Soracte, nee yam sustineant onus 
Sylva laborantes, geiuque 
Vlomina eenrtiicrint acute. 

Hor. Carns 1. 
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even In wit! 
y WiC 


Se cue 


‘he sun ace powerful 
wna the summer, pai 
the a low SULLTS al 
times ssive. the owever, 
IS ao the cit is fre- 

emily cooled by brecees trom tha 
i novatains, and, or the sow vernon 
teireshed by a rey 
the morning, and blows inter- 
ruption till four in the afterooon, @s- 


liclous'y tempering Sure sins 


of Naples, aud the 
sullen Di over the 


torrid Campagna. Moreover, the 
windings and -ecesses of che mourn 


tains atkoy as le several Tue 
? ? 


treats, where, ine greatest Heats of 
summer, and aur ug the ve ry Sercesi 


glow of the the traveller 
may enjoy he vernal coolne s and the 
mild temperature of itneland. Such 
are the batas of i occa, sitvated a 
long withdrawing vale,» ad chadea by 
forests ef cuestruc such is Vallom- 
brosa, encircle Ly the torests of the 
Apennine 3 and such the sttuation 
of Tin:ace’s Sabine Vill., c: aceaied 
Inone of the woudy dells of Meant 
Lucretilis, with the eek ood the ilex 
Waiting freshness around i. 

Thoagh rain is not freque.t during 
the s spring yr aid tus, vet 
eccasion:l showers sbundent e- 
Novel io refresh the air an! revive 
the tace of nature. ‘Vocse showers 
are cuerally accompaimed by thun- 
rstorms, and when untiaely, that 
betere o: during t the harvest, are as 
nuschic vous in their conser uences as 
that which Virgii deserilies vith such 
oppearanccs of on”. As I 
have elsewhere mentioned the re; 
rains of Autuma, an’ the Inu 
of Winter torrents, { need not enlarge 


ege cum flavéie messerem induce- 
ret arvis 


Agrivcla, et fragili jam stringeret hordea 


culmo 
Ononia ventorum conc: “ere provlia vidi 
Quie ‘ate segeiem radicibus imis 


Srblime ervevent.... Gea 


the subject again; but at 
Hi reat to obs aVe, that the 


yertod cab rams, and the accidental 

ald SiS, 2 eon the cloud 
are only tiaisicent 


eral serenity inat one of 
the principal atvaniiges of h's de. 
Vehttul cumate. The uaveller when, 
iter bis recurn, he tmds wrap 
up ‘nthe umpencurable gloom of 
months 
of May and Juve clouded with pctpe- 


tu vapou.s, turns ts recohechon 


a OF SELLS ray 
»? 


6s In thought the splendid 
tints adora the vernal sktes of 


Italy. 


wiih comp!ice..y te the pure wzure 
cane; 


— 
conten. pi 


Largior hie campus ather, ct lumine vesbit 
Purpureo. 
SCENERY. 

II. Nothing in fret, 1s mors plea- 
sins to an eye accustomed to contem- 
blate prospecis through the medium 
cla vaporeus sky, tian cue extreme 
puri.w of the atmosphere, the conse- 
cuent brightness of the light, and the 
aistinct appearauce of remote objects. 
A serene sky takes off much of the 
horrors of a desert, and coaymunicaies 
asmile to barren sands and suapeless 
rocks: what then must be its effects 
upon the face of 2 region in which na 
tur’ seems te have cotleered all esr 
meons of ernarient. all 
pleasing platas re.tile and extensive, 
vari a with sent! swells 2 c- 
nount2ing of very Jape, 


levatiens ; 


Ling, sometin retiring, butalways in 


ane 


View: , “ating here tucar shaggy de- 
chi ed with woes, and 
these loug Line of pac- 


cipices; aow Tifting te the shies 2 
head ef snow, ani now a purple sume 
mri; unfolding as you 4 and 
discovering in their windings rich val- 
lies, populous villages, lakes, and 
rivers, convents and cities; these 
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the materials of picturesque beauty, 
and these are the constant and almost 
invariable features of Italian scenery. 
Hence, this celebrated country has 
not only been the favourite resort, or 
rather theme of poets, but the school 
of painters, whether naiives or for- 
eigners, who have found in its varied 
prospects, the richest source of every 
species of beautv. There, amid the 
Sabine hills, that spread so many soft 
charms around ‘Tivoli, Poussin formed 
his taste, and collected the originals 
of the mild rural scenes displayed in 
his most famous landscapes. Claude 
Lorraine made the Alban Mount, and 
all the successive range of Apennime 
that sweeps along the Roman and the 
Neapolitan coast, his favourite haunt ; 
and there he saw and eopied the glow- 
ing shades that embrown the woods, 
the ich tints that gleam along the 
distant promontories, and brighten the 
surface of the ocean. Salvator Rosa 
indulged his bolder genius in contem- 
platin. the meuntains and the forests 
of Calabria, where be found that mix- 
ture of strength and softness, of grace 
and wildness, and that striking com- 
bination of deep and airy tinees that 
eharacterize his daring pencil, 


(To be contriued.) 


Shecinens of emment GERMAN Ports 
whose Works have not been transla- 


( Continued from page 584.) 
KLEIST. 


N our last, we gave specimens of 

the descriptive powers of chis writer. 
}le wrote also several heroic odes, 
inspired by the events of that mi- 
htary life to which he had deve- 
ted himself. We select the fullow- 
ing, which, with very small varia- 
dion, might apply to the present mo- 
moent, 

Unconquered heroes! see legions 
of foes pour on; see the goldea wings 
ot victory suspended ; forward, ye he. 


roes, to triumph or death.—Hos- 
are drawn up against you, bencatl; 
whose burden the hills sink, the earth 
itself trembles. ‘The rivers are drain. 
ed, whence their horses drink. Re- 
double your courage 3 this wild flood 
of foes is stemmed by Frederick and 
your stronger arm. Your just cauee 
shakes the guilty band ; it locks tare” 
you upon them, and the:rranks bleed. 
—Future ages will contemplate vou 
as patterns of valour; future heroes 
will honour you ; they will extol you 
above the Romans, Frederick above 
Cesar, and Bohemia’s woods will be 
your eternal trophies, 1 see,—rejoice 
ye friends of Prussiamalready 1 see 
the day of your glory draw nigh, 
‘Lhe enemy pour on furious; but 
Frederick looks, and where are they? 
You pursue them, and your swords 
spread death through their ranks: 
you then return home, to the embra- 
ees of your friends, who welcome and 
extol their deliverers. I, too,— grant 
it, O Heaven ! I too will, ere long, be 
numisered among the brave. I sce 
the proud enemy approach, and will 
find, amid the raging tempest, glory 
ox death, 
One beautiful evening [rin went 
out with his son in a little beat, to 
fich in a small bay surrounded by 
islands. ‘The water and sky appear- 
ed to glow with fire. Ob, how beau- 
iful is this scene! said the enraptured 
boy, whom Irin had taught to mark 
every charm of nature. Behold the 
wan, attended by his fair bride, 
bethe himself in the glowing reflexion 
of the sky. Sce he sails, makes red 
furrows through the wave, and spreads 
the sail of his wings! How sweetly 
dees that weed of aspeius rustle along 
the chore ! and how gracefully do the 
seeds fly in green waves, borne softly 
by the winds. Oh! what a charm 
breathes round shore, sea, and sky: 
how beautifui is ell! and how glad 
does natyre make us! en 
’ 
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Reading rendered Instructive. 


Yes, said [rim, it makes us joyful, 
and, duly understoad, will give youa 
Vifetime ot happiess,if the wild gusts 
of passion break not the soft beauty 
of feeling. Oh, my dearest! soon 
mutt L now leave yeu and this beau- 
titul werld, to receive, L trast, m re- 
cions sull more beautiful, the reward 
of uprightness. Oh! remain ever 
true to virtue: gtve from thy store 
liberally to the poor: do good to the 
world as far as thou canst : be labori- 
ous. Raise thy soul to the Master of 
nature, Whom winds and seas obey ; 
who arranges all tor the geod of the 
world : chuse shame and death rather 
than guilt. Fame, wealth, and power, 
are shadows: a heart at peace is our 
best lot. ‘Thus thinking, my hair 
has grown white amid perpetual joy. 
And now, for the eighlieth time, have 
{ seen the wood grow green around 
our hut ; and my long life has past, 
luxe a bright summer day, amid joy 
aud pleasure. True, I have suffered 
sorrows. When thy brother died, 
tears owed from my eyes; the sun 
und heaven appeared dark. Oft, too, 
the storm caught me at sea in my lite 
le hark, and raised me with its waves 
to the clouds. Sometimes my skiff 
hung on the top of a mountain wave, 
which fell down thundering, and I 
along with it. ‘The inhabitants of 
the sea shrieked, when over their 
head raved the thunder of the waters, 
and carried them deep into the abyss ; 
and to me it seemed that between 
every billow there was opened a wa- 
tery yrave. Butsoon therage of the 
Wind was appeased; the air became 
clear, and I saw in the still wave the face 
efheaven. The blue sturgeon, with 
ted eyes, soon came out of his hiding 
place in the sea-weed, through the 
glassy roof of his house; and many 
tenants of the wide sea danced in the 
sunshine over the wave. Rest and 
joy then returned to my breast.— 
Now the grave waits on me. I fear 
itnot, The evening of my life will 
be a3 beautiful as the day and morn- 
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ing. Oh! my son, be gentle and vir- 
tuous. Se wilt thou be joytul like 
me ; so will the face of nature, to you, 
remain ever beauttful. 

The boy leant on the atm of Irin, 
and said ; No! my lather, thou wilt 
not yet dic: Heaven will yet pre- 
serve thee for my consolation. And 
many tears tlowed trom his eves,— 
They had now finished their fishing, 
and night was coming over the sea. 
‘They turned their course homewards, 

Irin died soon after. His virtuous 
son lung wept over him, and never 
lost the memory of this evening, 

Drinking Song. 

Oh! wise Damon, whose head the 
laurel circles round and round, sor- 
rew and discontent will eternally prev 
on your cheek. Scarcely can your 
oppressed soul look out from the dun- 
geon of its body. Know, that in the 
number of thy years, death one day 
awaits thee 5 that thy joyful days will 
be followed by days full of trouble : 
thou swimmest on the surface of time, 
as the light foam on the stream : canst. 
thou not be to the earth as foam to 
the water? Look at me, how ivy 
and roses encircle my head. Seven 
times have I filled my glass with the 
glorious liquor of Bacchus; his golden 
view enchants me; and always as L 
drink, my joy increases. ‘The room 
dances about ; earth and heaven turn 
round, Oh how blest! what plea- 
sure! But help me: I sink under it. 

(To be continued. ) 


Observations on the Mode by which 
reading may be rendercd instructive. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

SIR, 
PW EADING is the great source of 
intellectual improvement, bui it 
is an abstract art, and one not easily 
acquired. When I was a child, I 
was told that much knowledge and 
entertainment were to be found in 


books; but after I had become pretty 
well 
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Tede, tei 4 


iv 


well ac juainted with alk t 


words mn ths 


he Ore nary 
stil reading 


afforded me little instructiva or de- 
light; when a story was read to me 

another, or toid trom wemory, 


relished it, aud wished could 
the pleasure it in reading 
i advanced in vears, 


it myself. As; 
Loaelished roading more; and knew 
rt hension 


h great increasc ol COU; 


21, OF 


vVears Of ane 
ay 


{ donot hnow it this will be Uhe 
with every ones but may be 


allowed to suppose it will be so with 


woula be desirable, then, 


to investieate the cause of this insipi 


in reading, and see it tt admit of 
a remedy. 

When sav Giat understood the 
nine af the wordsel the lans 
OF words of tit 
mean that understood hem when 

a turned my attention to anv word 
individually, was taug it to read, 
however, clse is, without 


- 


as every one 


having mv attention ealled to the 
oy C09? “AS raved it @ 
MY master beir: guile satis 


if I 


pronounced an d spelled cor- 
rectly, Uiterine sounds, theretere, 
When ceria: words were presented 
tomy cre, was 
aud 


iv reading, 
wonder that was 
wih the cmploy- 
meat. The sense, tnaeed, sonet’ mes 
eceuired to my mind, out as citen did 
my wancer, end my eyes travel 


Way of 


not much cheohte 


OVer Lue rds. wiinout 2 thought 
accompanymie t.cm. cood reader 
Was one Who n: the words 
correcth ng evoke with an audible 


he urder- 
rel! ad 


wether 
Hot. 


Volce, no motte: 
stoud what h 


1 


2 story hen read hy another, 
because then my ind was unoccupied 
by words and sounds, and attended 
to the se, 


WV i$ it to 


tha 


wondered at, then, 
tle progress was mad« in know- 

was the mode of 
Aliachive idcas to 
and atiendin g to these ideas, 
sv as to have comprehension of 


taucht 


sounds, 


tnem, were never ang 
surely these were not such oF 
Obvious processes of the rstanin 
inat they followed of con 
sounds were knewn. The ratl 
Was not so little abstract, that the 
infant or juvenile mind required 
assistance to aid it in its war. Yet 
HO assistance was viven; ne teacher 
ever even made the observation, the: 
beyond the sound apy thing 
valuable Jay. And such i 
stl; children ave taught sounds, and 
it is left to their own sagacity to ¢i 
cover the meaning of the sounds a 
they best are able, and to apply them 
louse when years spall have iereased 
their understanding. “Pius certains 
is a great evil, for it retards improve 
inent in those years when halnis ore 
most easily formed, and when leisure 
for acquiring knowledge 1s most abun. 
dant. 

One eminent teacher, indeed, in 
this city, goes so far in his practice, 
to remedy this evil; he causes his 
scholars to turn up in the dictionary, 
and explain all the uncommon words 
they meet with in their lessons. “This 
is doing a gon deal, and ic attended 
With many advantages, as those who 
have heard the perfortuances of that 
Gentleman’s schoiars will readily re- 
cognise. More, however, is re 
quisite 5 ; for an explanation of an indi- 
vidual word, when that word is not 
coupled with others w hich go 


hen 


ihe cace 


to make upa concept! on, makes Dut. 


a fant impression, and conveys no 
interest ing knowledge. All the 
words in the sentence ought to be 
expla: ned and dwelt upon ; and the 
idea which they convey ought to be 
presented repeatedly io the mind } m 
aninte eligible shape, or as someting 
i udepende nt of the words which cont- 
pose it. The children should be made 
to comprehend that such and suck 
ideas are here conveyed, and be im- 
pressed with the persuasion ihat these 
ideas are the chict objects of attcution 
in reading, Thi 
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ihis exercise would be laberieus 
nd dithcult at first, and the children 

ould require to be pretiy weil ad- 
vanced im the Knowledge of reading 
hefore they attempted but prac- 
tice would make it easy, and ils 
autaves Would be great. it mipht 
Ona CNETC for the highest Class, 
or for a portion of that class separate- 
ly. at the whole were not fii ror ite 
Kut above all, it should be folluwed, 
where it would be mest eminently 
asctal, in the Instruction ef children 
by their parents, 

advantoge¢e of this method of 
education seem obvious. ‘Che mind 
would svon learn to attend to 7dcus 
iustwad of sounds ¢ habits of acutencss 
and reflection would be formed; and 
abouk, from its symbols conveying 
a ready conception to the mind, would 
become in earliest life a source of 
instruction and delight. 

But in all new suggestions upon 
any subject whatever, example ts bet- 
ter than description: the following 
outline of instruction, therefore, will 
make my meaning more readily un- 
derstood, 

‘Vake, for example, the first lines 
of Dr Goldsmith’s poem, the Travel- 
ler: 

** Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
“Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po 3 
* Or cuward, where the rude Cermthion 
hoor 


‘Against the houseless sirenger shuts the 
door ; 
* Or where Campania’s pliin forsaken lies, 
“A waste, expanding to the 
Wiscre’er whotever realms to see 5 
My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to 
to ay brother turns with ceascless 
pain, 
And drags, at each remove, a lengthening 
chain.” 


Before beginning to read this pas- 
sage, IT would call the attention of 
the scholars to the title of the peem, 
‘The Traveller,” and inform them, 
that the subjects treated of in it, would 
probably be such as would fall under 
“1¢ notice of a person travelling, or 


passing through dilicrcut countrics. 
P would next premise that the author, 
Geldsunth, wis the traveller, and 
that he addressed or wrote the poent 
to his brother. 

T would then take the first line. 


Remote, unfriendcd, melancholy, slow,” 


and observe, that these words must ap- 
ply ty» some frerson, as untriended 
and melancholy,” were terms inap- 
plicable to anv inanimate or wralion- 
a! person ts the poet 5 
he ceseribes himseli, * remote,” mean- 
ine distant from homie 5 unfriended,” 
absent frome and without friends ; 
uncomfortable, des« 
ponding, and perhaps worn out with 
labour and fatigue 5 slow,”? loitering 
in distant countries without any 
determined rout or road. Vhen this 
isthe state the poet is ins and it is 
to be observed, trom the structure of 
the sentence, that he says, a!thongh 
In this situagon, his heart turns to his 
brether, that is, his brother is always 
in his mind. But he speaks also of 
the places where he may be, and 
where his heart stall turns io his 
brother. 


sy } 
mci chols 


* Or by the Scheldt or wandering Pa.” 


“Phe lazy is a 
river in Holland, which runs very 
level and slow, whence the poct calls 
it Lecause lazy people move 
very slowly andering Po,”—the 
Po, a river which falls into the sea 
near Venice, 2 town on the Adriatic 
Gul) b, as you will learn when vou 
study geogrophy, and which winds or 
turns much in its course; whence it 
is called “ wandering.” 

* Or onward, where the rude Carinthian 

boor, 

* Against the houseless stranger shuts 

the door.” 


Corinthia is a district of country in 
the south of Germany, where the 
people are very uncivilized 5 they are 
c-led beors,”? meaning rough,rude, 
unmanberly people. Thus, as the 
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next line informs us, they * shut the 
door againet the house.ess s.ranger 5” 
meaning that they will not lodge or 
entertain him. 


where Campania’s plain forsaken 
lies, 
** A weary waste expanding to the skies.” 
Campania,—the ancient name ef a 
district in italy, which the traveller 
informs usis forsaken. It is a plain, 
a piece o: level ground; and from tts 
barrenness js called a weary or iire- 
some wasic ‘fcxparding to the skies,” 
is a mode of expression for extending 
er stretching. ‘Ine traveller then 
goes on to inform his brother, 
** Where’er I roam, whatever realms to 
see, 
** My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to 
thee.” 


This is, as was mentioned at the 
beginaing, the chief part of the sen- 
tence, and that with which ali the 
precedimg lines are to be connected. 
Tie traveller, whatever state of 
mind, as melancholy, or unfriended 5 
and in whatever place, as on the 
banks of the Scheldt or of the Po, 
still turns to his brother. My 
heart wntrawedied,” meaning that his 
heart or affections still staid at home 
with his brother. 


** Still to ny brother turns, with ceaseless 

pain, 

** And drags, at each remove, a length- 

ening chain.” 

He repeats that his heart still turns 
to his brother, and it turns with 
** ceaseless,’* or continual pain, at 
being separated from him, 

** And drags, at each remove, a Jength- 

ening chain.” 

This is a fine poetical image: it 
supposes affection to be a chain fixed 
at one end to the traveller’s brether’s 
abode, and to the traveller’s heart at 
the other; and at every step he goes 
from his brother, a part of the chain 
is let out, and thus, * at each remove, 
he drags a lengthening chain.” 

This passage was the first that oc- 
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carred to me, and is not a happy one 
for an Itis dithcelt for 
children io follow the names of the 
piaces, and whe chicf part of the sen. 
tence is at the end, alter a creat deal 
of intervening maticr ; Diy meaning, 
however, will be obvious enough, 
A few lines oniy could be aiscussed 
at siesson in this manaer; but lam 
persuaged the eifsct produced upon 
the mind by each of these lemons, 
woud be greater than that of a hun- 
dred limes read in the ordinary man- 
ner. 

These are first thoughts, hastily 
drawn up, and with 
ali respect to the observations of 
yourself, or of yvaur correspondents. 


G. C, 


On the present State of Guile ns for 
the Universtiy of INBORGH. 
TO THE EDLIOR. 

SIR, 


ERMIT a well wither to his na- 

tive city, thronch your Miscellany, 
to address himself to the Maristracy 
on the old and oft-repeated subject 
of the deplorable situation of our 
University ; which has been standing 
for many years in ore of our most 
public streets, in a half-finished stote, 
serving no purpose, but to remind 
us how usefully the elegant pue 
ought now to have been employed. 
We have often been tantalized by be- 
ing told that steps were immediately 
to be taken to get it finished, yet we 
never hear of any such being taken. 
I can scarcely suppose, if either the 
town-council, or a meeting of the i- 
habitants, were to petition Parligment 
for a grant of £.50,000. or even 
£.100,000 Sterling for such 4 Na- 
tional purpose, that it would be re- 
fused, particulariy after stating the 
worse than, useless and unemp!oy- 
ed state in which st is at present, @? 


the slender prospect there ts 
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being finished. If this were to be 
publicly refused (which f really can- 
not conceive it would, if properly 
urged) at would bring the case so 
iorcibly before the country at large, 
that think it would have beneti- 
cial effect im setting on fuot some 
public subscription, lotiery, collec- 
lion, or voluntary assessment aid 
of the building. It as certainly mat- 
tor of surprise and revret, that none ot 


Nobility should have takon oan 


ictive part In promoting the buildin 


of this projected great ornament ot 
their metropolis. Among thei there 
would surely be got a great subserip- 
tion for such a purpose.—If sulli- 
cient sum could not be procured en- 
lirely to finish it, with the spire and 
every part as down an the ori- 
ginal plan, a saving might be made; 
ihe spire or stecple might be ex- 
changed jor a dome (such as on the 
Register Otiice,) which could be 
built at a much icss expence. Or, as 
a last resource, the lover parts might 
be converted into shows, &e. for 
which several thousand pounds of 
annual rent could be got: but surcly 
this desperate remedy need never be 
lad recourse to: if the Magistrates 
would press the subject with becom- 
ing spirit, there is little @oubt but 
they would be suecessful, particularly 
with the accession of the influence of 
that respectable character who has 
been so recently elected to our civic 
chair. ‘Trusting that these remaiks 
will serve an usetal pu rpase, the in- 
sertion of them in your public ation 
will oblige, Sir, yours respectrully, 
Edinburgh, 7th Oct. 1818, 


Anecdotes of the Shantsk Court and Mi- 
nistry under the Beaurbons. 
(Continud from p. * 
ferdinand FI. and Queen Barbara,— 
Ensenada,—Car+ vial, ——Farinelt 
— Ferdinand. & 
ERDINAND was in the thirty- 
sixth year of his are, when the 
Oct. 1813, 
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treaty of “ix la Chapelle pacified Eu- 
rope, renacred the cout of Madrid 
the centre of ivtrigue, ai. te- 
vived that harmony between Spain 
and Great Britam which had been in- 
terrupted by ibe machinations of 
France, and the ambition of lizabeth 
Farnese. was low in siaiure, or- 
dinary in person, of 2 delicate consti 
tulion, and docile temper, thouga oc- 
casionaliy suvjeet to violent fits of pas- 
Sciapulously attentive to ve- 
rac.ty mail his words and actions, he 
was characterised under the nobie de- 
signat on of a prince who was guilty 
ot no untruth. He was economical al- 
most tora degive of parsimony in his 
own porsonal expences, yet liberal to 
his subjects in cases of distress. He 
Was supremely anxious to maintain his 
country in peace and tranquillity, from 
a conviction that the SDI ot heroism 
and conquest, which had so long do 
niineered in the counsels of Spain, had 
injured the real interests of the nation, 
and obstructed the improvement of its 
agriculture and commerce, 

Though he felt a personal atfection 
for the chic of the house of Kourbon, 
yet he equally deprecated a depen- 
dence on Fran ce, OF hostility with 
Great Brtain ; and repcatedly decla- 
red that he would never be a viceroy 
to the king of France upon the throne 
of Spain. Like his father, he never 
doubted the invalidity of the renunci- 
ation which had been made of the 
eventual succession to the French 
throne 3; but so far from casting along. 
ing eye on that succession, he inva- 
riably expressed his resolution to re- 
main 1 Spain, should it ever become 
vacant, and leave to his brother the 
option ‘of realising his pretensions. 

Subject to the same hvpochondriac 
malady which had afflicted his father, 
with fewer resources, and as little ac- 
tivity, he sunk into despondency and 
apprehension of deat!), on the slightest 
indisposition or anxtety. Naturally 
more irresolute than his father, he fan- 
cied he had done his duty when - 
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had charged hus ministers with the den death, which her asthmatic com. 
burthen of affairs. Averse to the de- plaint, and plethoric habit, rendered 
tails of business, from habit and dis- not unlikely. From the first of these 
position incapable of serious applica- motives, she was greedy of amassing 
tion, the chave and music formed his money, and debased her dignity by 
only amusements, or rather occupa- accepting presents from the ministers, 
tions. He was so sensible of this m- and even from forcign ambassadors, 
capacity, that to a person who compli- Hence, notwithstanding her engaging 
mented him on jis skill in shooting, qualities, she was never beloved nor 
hie replied, “It would he extraordina- respected in Spam*, 
ry if I could not do one thing well.” But, although she swayed Ferdin- 
Vhis conviction, and these defects, and with as much power, and less dif- 
rendered him a mere instrument in heulty, than even Elizabeth Farnese 
the hands of those to whom he confi- governed his father, yet’ many pecu- 
ded the government. liarities in his temper and disposition, 
Ferdmand placed the most mm plicit as well as in her own, set bounds to 
confidence mm his queen, communicat- her absolute controul. ‘Timid and ir- 
ed to her the most private affairs, and resolute on occasions of emergency 
seldom formed the slightest resolution and difficulty, she was unable to act 
without her advice, or rather appro- with firmness, »nd melted into tears 
bation. She therefore became a no when it became necessary to decide 
less Important personage im the po- with spirit and dignity. “The fear o! 
vernment, than Elizabeth Farnese du- harassing and agitating the king’s 
ing the preceding reign, mind, and of throwing him into coubis 
Maria Magdalena ‘Theresa BAR- and despondency, prevented her trem 
BARA, was the daughter of John the exerting all her influence in obtaining 
hith, king of Portugal, by Mary the dismission of persons in whom she 
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i Anne, daughter of the emperor Leo- did not place implicit conhdence.— 
pold the frst. She wasbornin 1711, For she knew from experience 
if and im 1729 espoused Ferdinand, who the indolence and irresolution of the 
was two years older than herself. By King and dreading the effects ofanx- 
her meek and insinvating manners, jety on his constitutional weakness. 
she conciiated the good will of Phi- she Was apprehensive lest any diilicul- 
i 4 and the queen her step-mother 5 ty should induce mm to execute a 
while she gained the entire affection solution he had sometimes hinted,ot 
if of her husband by her amiable deport- resigning his crown. Another em- 
if ut 4) ment, and conformity to his inclina- barrassment, not less serious, arose 
ey tions and temper. She was homely from the fear that the king of Naples 
i : in her features, and the original cle-  weuld profit by the increase of his hy- 
im sance of her shape was lost im corpu- pochondriac malady, to assume the 
f ; lence, reins of government, and the con- | 
She was a wouian of agreeable ad- sciousness that he was secretly encou- 
sprightly wit, and uncommon raved by a stroug patty in Spain, and 
gentleness of manners. She was checr- by the private iasiigations of France, 
. i tul in public, and extravagantly fend Without hopes of succession, with- | : 
ofdaneing and music ; butshe partook gui talents for rule, and of delicate 
of the constitutional melancholy of jealtb,she cenfined her ambition prim 
i ber husband. Her solitary hours were cipally 


heunted by two contrary apprehen- 
Sions ; the dread of want, the custom- 
ary fate ot ihe Spanish queens, if she * Mr. Keene's dispatch to the Marl of 
survived hua ; and the fear af a suds Holderacase, Nov. 6, lial. 
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ri lily to the credit of nominating 
gnd supporting the chief ministers, 
t: rye little share im the exercise of 
tiat power to which she had raised 
hem. She employed, therefore, all 
ior address to matuiain her ascendan- 
ey over the king, and fomented dic- 
putes among the ministers, that by 
joldiny the balance in her own hands, 
che might imcline it to the weakest 
side. Convinced trom lang eapers- 
ence, and a perfect knowledge at her 
pusbaud’s disposition, that he founded 
policy the 
peace, she 


imauitenance of 
supperted that system with 
her whole titlaence. From = similar 
motives, she alternately favoured the 
courts af Great Britain and france, 
as each appeared on the decline * 

At his accession, Ferdinand found 
the administration ot atfsirs in the 
hands of two ministers. The first 
was La Quadra, marquis of Willartas, 
whom we have before described as a 
man of slow parts, and confined un- 
derstanding, accustomed caly io the 
routine ot business, withaut talents or 
cayricity equal to bis high situation, 
who had heen suffered to continue at 
his post, merely because he gave no 
wnbrage to the queen, and was habi- 
tuated to the drudgery of office. 

Che other was Don Zena Somo de 
Villa, marquis de la Ensenada, who, 
‘com an humble origin, had risen to 
the post of prime minister. He was 
born in 1704, at the village of Ario- 
ca, received the rudiments of educa- 
tion at one of the royal seminaries, 
end obtained a competent knowledge 
ot the different branches of literature 
and science, particularly the classtcs 
and mathematics. We find him after- 
wards a master of one of the roya! 


semtiaries, an occupation which af- 
forded him the means te ground and 
extend hes acquirements, From thy 
othice, he appears to have removed to 
a banking -house at Cadiz, where, tu 
the capacity oi clerk, he studied the 
theory and practice ot commerce and 
finance, 

We next diecover hita in a subor 
dinate sttuation tn the department of 
the rare, where he rose m rotation, 
till has superior talents attracted the 
notice of Don Joseple Patino, whom 
he always revered as his first patron, 
and “to whoin,” as he frequently 
said, * Lowe all [ know, and what f 
Probably by his mieans, assis 
ted by the patronage of the infant 
Don Pinitp, he was nominated secre 
tary to the ediniralty. 

His brilliant parts, ready compre: 
hension, and faeility im transacting 
business, gave him 2 dee mterest 
the mind a a weak and tadolent sove- 
reign, who sunk under the fativue 
of veflection; while he increased lis 
favour with the queen, by consulting 
her caprice, and by a desterous sub- 
servience te her views. 

Conscious of his abilities, te which 
he yustly attrtbuted his rise, ig 
prided himselt on his humble origin, 
and when honoured with the title of 
Marquis, he, with affected humility, 
assumed that of Ensenada, a species 
of pun, signifying ** Nothing im itself.” 
With this pretended modesty, he was 
vain and presumptuous, extravagant 
in his style of living, and so fond of 
dress and ornaments, that he wore, m 
his various decorations, jewels to the 
value of €.100,000 *, He was disin- 
terested, and above the suspicton ot 
venality 5 


* The charmeters of Ferdinand and Bar- 
bara are drawn from the interesting dis- 
matches of Mr Keene, in 1749 and subse- 
quent vears. The editor of the Memoires 
de Richelieu, has given some curious traits 
of their characters, as well as of their two 
ministers, but with the usual exagycration 
ef French writers; t, 6, ch, 29. 


* Clarke says of him, at a later period, 
** He wears, on a gala, ar court-day, more 
crosses, diamonds, erders, fillets, &c. than 
any Spanish grandee ; so that, hke Simon in 
the Aineid, he seers a victiin fled from sa- 
crifice. Vittasque deum quas /ostia gessi.” 
Clarke’s Travels in Spain, 
Keene’s dispatches. 
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venality ; yet the protu ion of his es- 
tablishiment, his liherality anu taste 
for splendour, and the numerous 
bribes which he lavished to suppori 
his imterest, rendered him rapacious 
amassing money. From a fear of 
offending the queen, he concealed his 
real principles of policy. “Vo gratity 
her, he favoured the removai ot Vil- 
larias, and promoted the transter ot 
the foretgn affans to Don Joseph de 
Carvajal, a nobleman whose sedace 
temper and reserved habtis cid not 
seem Itkely to supplen' him in the 
roval favour, and whv, content with 
ippeating as his superio., would, he 
hoped, suvmit to act ander his con- 
troul, 

Don Josenh de Carvajal, the first 
Spaniard of high rank who, foi a con- 
siderable period, had cupted a place 
in the ministry, was a younger son of 
the duke of Linares. He was born 
in 1703, brought in tbe plonia 
tte line, and seems te ave been secre- 
inary io M when embassador at 
the German diet, in which capacity 
he drew up the documents proving 
the aghts of Philip to the Austrian 
successton. He was afterwards mi. 
nisier im some of the German courts, 
and on his return to Spawn was select- 
ed to counteract the machinations of 
the queen dowager, and charged with 
the dir ction of foreign affairs, under 
the name of minister of state, because 
he deemed the usual title of secretary 
derogatory to his birth. ‘Though he 
had been long m habits of friendship 
with Ensenada, he acquired the es- 
tcem of the king, and the good will 
ot the public, by the freedom with 
which he protessed iis antigallican 
principles. 

Carvaial had not long exercised his 
office, before he began to regard his 
suberdinate influence as unworthy of 
his rank and character. At first he 
meditated a resicnation ; but the in- 
creasing confidcnce of the sovereigns, 
and the cheering influence of public 
gpinion, encouraged him to retain his 
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post, to emancipate himself gradually 
from his dependance, and to vive full 
scope to the zeal which he felt for the 
wellare of his country. 

Carvajal possessed strong judg. 
ment, sound sense, and a cultivated 
understanding, theugh without. bril- 
liant talents. He was stiff and for. 
mal fn his manners, devoted to cti- 
quette, dithdent of himself, and still 
more ciltident of others. He was 
laborious in business, and slow in de- 
but tenacious of an opinion 
once formed, “fhough at first timid, 
trom the nature of his situation, and 
Went of support, he gained firmness 
and decision by experience, and ac- 
quired no erdinary share ot address 
sven his most im- 
piacaule enemies respected bis integ- 
rity 3 ama he was so remarkable for 
urter-like #dacrence to rigid 
vocacity, that he never allowed him- 
make an innoceni compliment 
to the -overeigns, lest it should be 
imputed to adulatton, of 
his integrity, and the uprightness of 
his views, he formed no petty mtrigues, 
and scorned to court Farinelli, or bend 
to the confessor, He invariably re- 
commended measures calculated to 
promote the independence and honour 
of the crown, as well as the interest 
happiness of the peepie; he 
proflerst his advice in a cry and in- 
different manner, as if careless whe- 
ther it was adopted or rejected 5 and 
thus embarrassed his sovereign, whe 
was desirous to spare himself the toil 
of deliberation, and expected his mi- 
nister to direct his resolutions. Con- 
scious of his own reserved and unin- 
viting deportment, Carvajal often ex- 
pressed his surprise “ how so dry a 
chip,” as he called himself, could 
preserve his credit with the king and 
queen, in opposition to the intrigues 
of the French. In every thing 4 
contyast to Ensenada, he was plain 


and simple in his apparel and mode of 


life, and displayed the austerity and 


disinterestedness of an antient Ro- 
man. 
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man. With a becoming sense of his 
high birth, he de -spised honours and 
titles, and was more flattered with 
the reputation of an honest man, than 
He retained his 
fice, not from love of power, but 
from a consciousness that) his conti- 
nuance Was necessary to liberate his 
country from her long dependence on 
the French, whom he both disliked 
and teared, 

Carlo) Broschi, surnamed Farin- 
cli, was born at Napics in 1705, and 
having attracted the admiration of 
Italy by the excellence of his voice 
and style of singing, came to Ene- 
land in way engaged at the 
Italian opera, and rapidly amassed 
considerable fortune. 1757 he 
went to Versailles, and frony thence 
was drawn to Madrid by Elizabeth 
Farnese, who was desirous to try the 
power all music i soothing the me- 
iancholy of her husband. Soon after 
his arrival, she arranged a concert in 
an apartment adjoining to that where 
the king was in bed, where he had 
lain for a considerable time 3 and from 
which no persuaston couid induce him 
torte. Philip was struck with the 
first air sung by Farinelli, and at the 
conclusion of the second, sent for bim, 
joaded him with praises, and promi- 
sed to grant whatever he should de- 
mand. ‘The musician, who had been 
tutored by the queen, intreated him 
to rise from his bed, suffer himself to 
be shaven and dres-ed, and attend the 
council, Philip complied, and from 
moment his disorder teok fa- 
vourable turn. This incident was 
the origin of the high favour to which 
Parinelli arrived. He regularly sung 
every evening to the king the same 
airs, Was Tew arded with a pension of 
£.2,000 per annum, besides contin- 
ual presents from their catholic ma- 
and was no less noticed by 
ferdinand and Barbara, prince and 
princess of Asturias, who were both 
extravagantly fond of music. 

On the accession of Ferdinand, he 


ofa great minister, 


rose in favour and consideration, was 
honoured with the cross of Calatrava, 
and as director of the opera became 
the animistee of the royal pleasures, 
An clegant theatre was erected at 
the gardens of the Buen Retiro ; 
singers, dancers, and skilful machi- 
ists, were diawn from every quar- 
ter; and under bis superimtendence 

the canital and royal residence were 
enlivened with a series of exhibitions, 
Which vied with the most splendid 
spectacles in Europe. taste and 
abilities were equally displayed in 
tue nitenificent musical parties on the 
‘Voous, during the royal residence at 
Aranjuec. 

His situation in these diverstons 
enabled hin to hold Jong and familiar 
conversations with the queen, and to 
inoratiate himself still more in her 
He was therefore soon 
beset by all the pretenders to court 
favour, flattered by the public mint.- 
ters, and cajoled even by crowned 
heads. [le was not, however, daz- 
zled by such temptations. He did 
not seek for honours, and accepted 
the cross of Calatrava merely from 2 
fear of offending his reyal patroness, 
Alwavs modest and unassuming, he 
behaved with aifability to those be- 
low hin. and with respect to his su- 
periors 3 often bantering those whe 
forgot their rank to pay him court, 
and displaying a disinterestedness and 
indepen lence worthy of a more ex- 
alted station, 

Knowine the uncertain tenure of 
court favour, he exerted the same im- 
genuity to avoid, as others employ to 
cain a share political Intluence. 
But with all his c: tution, he could not 
resist’ the flatte ry of sove- 


reigns*, and the importunities of mi- 
nisters, 


contidence, 


* Kaunitz apologising to the empress 
queen when he requested her to write to 
madame de Pompadour, she replied, ** have 
not flattered Farinclii House of Austria, 
ve 2; $70. 
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nisters, particularly when be feend 
thai has Was bor UbACCEP 
to his royal herselt. Hic 
ther tore the frequent ciiah- 
neloi poutteal anid 
occasionally ventured to such 
as Were ‘ty to ple he) the 
queen, oF wer fushed by 
with whom be was im habits of f 
ship. He has been falsely accused 
of receiving bribes trem the 
and Austrian em vassadors ; but with 
a character so peculiarly disinterested 
his own foctuse and the favours of hie 
patror iS placed him above the reach 
of ulus species temptation, Indeed 
his we trace the 
operation of move lionourable motives, 
‘Lhe first was 2 zealous devotion to 
his royal patreness, which rendered 
him incessantly watchful to avoid 
elashir with her principies 
oc cures of government. Orber con- 
siiecations were his respect tor tue 
Marta Theresa, whom, as a 
native of Naples, be always conste 
deved as his sovereign 3 and a strong 
sense of wratitude tor ihe tavour and 
patronage he had expenenced in Eng 
land. But the must powerful, aud 
perhaps only motive which overcame 
his studied caution, was the esteem 
which he p. articularly entertained to- 
ward Ensenada. Him he never 
courted In prosperity or deserted when 
he was declining tn favour, and tho’ 
he was often treated by him with in- 
sulting coolness, he was never un- 
faithtul to the sentiments of their for: 
mer friendship. 

From this review of the court and 
ministry of Madrid, we find a weak 
and hypochondriac, but honest and 
pacitic king, almost intirely governed 
by his queen, yet occasionaliy intlu- 
enced by Carvajal, Ensenada, and 
the contessor ; bound by ties of blood 
and affection to France, yet from per- 
sonal as well as political motives at- 
tached to Great Britain : alternately 
beset by these powers, who respec- 
tively endeavoured to engage him on 


their side by perpetual provssals of 


trea! alliance. Lhe queen, part. 
ly by the CONE ot Li: bon, 
her ST: the lin: Tess 


Inf even while she Knew 
My ipproved hig artifice. 
ing Cais ANG ts mea 
lousy, Uhe two Ministers OppIsite 


teuinee cad abilities, and at continual 
oy bower 
placed such 2 manner that 
diiRcult te emeri ats the queen, Car- 
vajal, Ensenada, ang th 


was 


seldura $0 te arte on 
pont, avis credit to 
hinder affairs, Out yer mul sulicient 
to bring thes to acon 


ww 


cr rence oF 
cise Casy 


it his oad, and the dread of throw- 


aim danguor aud desponden. 


cy, linked togetner, ox rather pre- 
thie separation 0 these discor- 


dent parts*. Wer, with ail these 
symptoms of weakness, and the wand 
ut a solid and well-grounded system, 
no period occurs, since the elevation 
of the House of Bourbon to the throne 
of Spain, in + wits ch the interests and 
indeps ef the kingdom were 
so well and comsiste ni ly apported as 
during the e the 
sixth, “Phas was princi 
owing to the pacific inelinattons 
of the mona arch, andto the firmness 
and integrity of Car vj al, whose prin 
ciples outlived his administratic 


Refit; Observations ond receae 
of ‘celebrating British 
TO THE FMiron. 

SIR, 
ey EVER AL satirical papers have 

appeared 1 insome of the latter num- 


bers of your excellent publ: - 
an 


* Mr Keene's dispatches. 
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Keply toa Mode of celebrating British Victories. 


snd, as censure is not a dish very plea. 
sant ta the moral taste ef mankind, 
they have been received with some 
hind of opposition.  Itcarnot indeed 
be said, that the writer of these pa- 
pers never meets with gust reosons 
vor censure, but as he appears fo be 
very fond of it, there ts no wonder that, 
other lovers, he should be some- 
‘nes blind—should sometimes mis- 
cake his aim, and strike at objects 
which do net merit such harsh and 
severe treatment. In his Jast letter, 
on what he calls “a recent mode of 
aclebrating British Victories,” he has 
aTorded a splendid instance of one of 
‘hose mistahes-—and wandered farther 
te crror than on any former ecca- 
ion, | ilatter myself that this false 
step, which the Gentlenian has made, 
will be apparent to all vour readers, 
and therefore I should not have de- 
scended into a particular display of it, 
were I not aware, that the Gentle- 
Man in question will not think in this 
manner of his own production, and 
Onseguently will not see clearly the 
errors by which it is distinguished, 
The Magistrates, whea they pyre- 
sented a printed abstract of our late 
atchievements, did not, as the Gen. 
leman supposes, intend to celebrate 
them, but tu announce them te their 
fellow-citizens. ‘They observed, that 
the preater number of the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh seldom see a news-pa- 
per, snd of course remain ignorant 
vor a long period of time of the most 
important successes, ‘The guns of the 
castie are indeed fired, but this is 
done chiefly for the purpose of cele- 
bration, and only exeites, without 
vatitying the curiosity of che peaple. 
Nhe Magistrates were aware of this 
want of information to which many 
of the inhabitants are exposd, and 
convinced of its pernicious tendency 
to enfeeble the spirit of patriotism, 
they resolved to make a short printed 
abstract of our good fortune. And 
to accomplish this end, surely no plan 
can be better adapted, than that 


Tog 
which the Gentleman hath sa ire- 
nically and unjustly sated. 

but he supposes, that the prinerpal 
aim of this mvention was to celebrate 
victory, and msinuates that it was 
meant to supply tue place of more 
{ exhibitions, and to compen- 
sate the deficiency of cxultation that 
was manilested for the glorious eveat- 
at Viitoria, Lvem this tnaccurate con 
ception of the subject, the Gentleman 
draws the greatar portion of his satire, 
and indulges in some witty sarcasms 
on the want of suiiableness of these 
rcports, or placards,”’ as he affects 
to style them, “ to the dignity of the 
Mavistrates, and to the reputation of 
this learned and famous city.”? He 
thus seems entirely to have misinter- 
preted the subject ef which he treats, 
and gives an example of the abuse o} 
this useful maxim, “ never condemn 
what you co not understand.” 

Your correspondent also speaks of 
the composition of these reports, and 
in this respect too his sentments 
cannot boast of complete accuracy. 
Hie does not indeed dizectly point out 
any errors or defects of taste, tor he 
prudently insimuates, that these can- 
not escape the eve of the most super- 
ficial reader. Whether these defi- 
clencies of style are so apparent as 
the Gentleman supposes, or not, 
shall not undertake to determime. 
But one circumstance appears to be 
true, that these reports should be con- 
cisely written, so as to convey only a 
ceneral abstract of the news, and that 
they should be prirted with that “ ar- 
rangement of breaks and capitals,” 
which catch more easily the eyes of 
the people, and promote more success 
fully the advantages of the plan. 
Your correspondent, however, seems 
io think, that those who hove any 
at fine composition, would write and 
print very different manner ; but 
what that manner is, he has wisely 
taken care not to infornt us. 

indeed this plan of announcing In a 
public manner the successes of our al- 
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lant countrymen, is fraught with +o 


many advantay: at L hope our pew 
Magistrates this measerc 
ot their predeccesors : and whea you 
correspondent is led to understand Ns 
true object, 
as liberal of his praise as he has been 
ot his censure. 


we will find him 


Zh, 


roccedings of the Galedcuian Horti- 


cuitural Society. 


SHE fourth anniversary of this So- 
ciety was held on Pucsduy the 
September, in NMacewan’s Large 
lioom, Roval Exchange, Sir G. 
Mackenxzit, Bart. V. P. in the 
chair, 

The Cominittee of Prizes reported, 
‘hat they had met on the 13th of 
and examined several specimens 
of scedling pinks produced in com- 
petition ; ends on the suggestion of 
the cominittee, two medals were 
wwarded 1, to Mr Thomas Blair at 
Warriston 3 and, 2. to Mr Alexander 
Hender-on, nurseryman. 

‘The committee also that 
having met on the 3d of August, and 
inspected diferent specimen sof goose- 
berries, they nad awarded the pre- 
minum fer the best, to Mr William 
Crautord, gardener to John Hamilton, 
Esq. North Park, G lasgow. 

At the above meeting, there was a 
very great display of fine fruits of 
different kinds. Vhe committee, after 
a very careful compaiison, determin- 
ed the prizes as tullows:— 

Vor the best Peaches, to Mr David 
Trotter, gardener to James Johnston, 
of Alva, 

Best Neetarines, to Mr James Ark- 
lie, gardencr to William Grant, Esq. 
ille House. | 

Apricots, to *fr Wilham Affleck, 


gardener to the Larl of Home, Hir- 
sell, 


nian Horticultus ad Socivt 


Pears, to Mr William Reid, 
dener to Mr Marjovibanks of 

Viums, to Mr James Kirk, 
tothe Hon. Beron Hepburn, Smeaton 

For » two medals were 
awarded: to Mr W 2m Ha 
cardencr Karl. of 
Donidristle: 2, to Mr John Porteon., 
gardence to Mr Aitchison, Drum. 
more. 

For the best Seedling Carat! tons, 
to Mr Jonn Mitchell, gardener at 
Moncrief House, 

And for Apples of last year in the 
best state of pre servation, (Gogar pip 
pins, royal russcts, stoup leadingtons, 
nonpareils, and paradise pippins,) to 


Mr Affleck at Hirsell. 


Sixteen specimens of home-mad: 
wines were presented at the mecting. 
The committee appointed to compare 
them reported, that the medals should 
be awarded as fullows :— 

For the best While currant wine, 
to Mrs Young, 2%, St James’s Square. 

ied currant wine, to Mrs Sang, 
Loanwells, Kirkcaldy. 

Black currant wine, 
terson, Cunoquhy, Fife, 

Mixture wine, to the Countess of 
Leven, Melville House. 

Gooseberry wine, to Mr George 
Montgomery, 30, Prince’s Street. 

Parsnip wine, to Mr George Kin 
caid, Canongate. 

Hlaeberry wine, to Mrs Bramwe!!, 
Wanlockhead. 


A number of interesting commu 
nications were read at this meeting: 

1. On the best means of natural- 
izing tender exotic plants, by Dr 
Maceulloch, Woolwich. 

2. On we culture of the tree onion, 
by Mr Nicol, Meadowbank. 

3. On mildew, by Mr Kick at 
Smeaton. 

1. On preventing rabbits from in- 


to Mrs 


juring the bark of young trees, by + Fs 


Smee ia. Millburn Tower. 
5. On diseases in the bark of fruit- 


trees, by Mr Ford at Tyningham. ‘ 


ardener 
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On Equalization of Weights and Measures. 


A report, by D. Duncan, senior. 


conce mung the successtul vent 
Ca? -tlues in Ss, Vas alse 
reads end a tulbend escellent account 
ihe Carse of Gowrte orcnacds, vy 
Messrs Mackray ana Gorrie, re- 


erred to the Counen. 

A communication irom 
Dick at ttiindean, en the 
.cluding wasps 
nd vineries, wes laid betore Un 


na 
list ru- 


RS 


with a modei: and an 
fruit from styn- 
Wer Dn k, 


Isota Were much 


ment for gatherog 
dard-trees, invented 
was also exhioited. 


admired, and were referred to the 


Council of the iv. 

Atter the Ny, hity of 
’ 
the memuers sat cownto ceuent 


dinner, provided by Mr Mevcewa. 
Aiter dinner, the differen: specimens 
of truits which had been presented in 
competion, together with several 
parcels sent as pres: nts tu the Society, 
were placed on the tab!., and formed 
en ample and very dessert. 
At tic head of the tevle was placed 
Hower-pot, contaiing © provv- 
ing vine of the black Hamburg): sort, 
with fourteen bunches of grap’ $s upon 
It: this fine specimen, which attrac- 
ted much notice, was from tle Doke 
of Buceleuch’s garden at Datkeith. 


seer. 


first Report of the Committee of Di- 
rectors of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Manufactures uf on 
the Communicaisons from ihe High- 
fan Soctety of udand, res piecing 
the Equahizatt: and 
STE ASURES. 


1 Si i, March, l ] 


7 OUR Committee have perused the 
Report of the Committee of the 
Highland Society, and its accompa- 
nying document’, with ail the atten- 
tton due to the imnoriance of the sub- 


sect, to the respectabitity of the Body 


Oct. 1818, 


Mr Jolin 


Ly wiom it is recoumended, and to 
tee judgement and research displayed 
in 

Saisie t that, at thts advanced pe- 
riod, there can be but one opinwn as 
tothe advantage, policy, and necessity 
of tig uniformity ot Standards, 
your Co-imittee must, at Ane 
thine. Coniess, that they have fe’: 
hes with respec. to most 
clzible moue of accomplishing that 


esiigation, 


the 


desrable object. The question bis 
eccupted their attenion three 
points of view s——whether it would 


be proper i attempt the attainment 
of an ubedjecuonable Standard at 
once—or, We cuts and of 
Scotland to those of ngland—a.ind, 
iuirdly, if this last plaa be the most 
cdvisable, in what forma, and under 
what modificatiens, it ought to be re- 
commendcd. 

Upon the first point, your Com- 
miitce have exercised some deltbera- 
tion, and sentiments, ia aa 
stract wew, would be in favour of 2 
radical improvement. If it were pro- 
posed to legislate for Scotland a/one— 
if t':is country were insulated, and de- 
tuched from communication with ite 
southern neighbours—or, if it were 
a all vrobable, that a general schéme 
could mect with the acquiescence of 
the Hritish [mpire, your Cummittee 
would entertain almost no doubt asta 
the propriety of recommending the 
adopiion of a Standard, which would. 
be at once just in principle, simple in 
operation, and useful in 
Such a Standard has been ably ex- 
plained in the memoir of Protessor 
Piay fair, and, with the united talents 
of scicntific men, might be brought 
very near to perfection. The ques- 
tion would then be chiefiy confined 
to the comparative facility of gene- 
ralizing one old set of Weights and 
Measures, or introducing anotuer 
more complete into public use. In 
both cases, the people would be re- 
luctantly esiranged from the habitual 
modes oi calculation ; in beth, with a 

small 
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small exception, they would have to 
begin anew,—and equally unaccus- 
tomed to cither of the proposed inno- 


vations, they would almost as easily 


adopt the best. If any of the old 
Standards were retained and made 
general, one great object would no 
doubt be effected, by rendering all 
the Weights and Measures in the 
country the same, but sill it would 
be palliating,—not remedying the 
evil ; it would be the substitution of 
one common error, in place of anum- 
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be considered to weigh against an, 
such expectation of success; for no 
laws can safely anticipate public 
opinion, and ¢/at opinion in England 
itisto> feared, is far from being 
prepared for the adoption of such a 
measure. On this presumption, it 
appears to your Committee, that there 
is no alternative in the mode to be 
followed. Perfectly satistied that 
is our interest never to reject a lesser 
political benefit, because a greater 


cannot be procured ; and at the same 
time, that the adoption of the old 
Scotch Standards is entirely out o: 
the question,—there will be no hes. 
tation in completely coinciding with 
the intelligent Committee of the 


ber of particular ones ; and it might 
afterwards be the subject of regret, 
that, when a reform cas to take 
place, and when all the inconvenien- 
cies of establishing that reform were 


{ 


Me to be submitted to,a more liberaland Highland Society, that the best plan 

it extended view had not been taken, to be pursued in Scotland will be, t. 

i i and a more simple, scientific, and use- procure an Act of Parliament, a-i 
ful plan been adopted. ‘his point milating the Standards of this coun. 
By cannot be better illustrated than by try with those of England. ‘The 
His; referring to the analogous instance of valuable, extensive, and increasing 
BY the alteration of the Styles, from intercourse between these two part 


which adinirable scheme so many be- 
nefits have resulted. 


i It appears, however, to your Com- 


of the Empire, renders this an objec: 
of the greatest importance 3 while i: 
will accomplish an end still more de- 


mittee, that, under existing circum- 
stances, the question resolves itself im- 
to a consideration—not of general, 
abstract propricty, but of expediency, 
cepending on the probability of cer- 
responding measures in England. If 
it were al. all likely that a bill to re- 


sirable, by producing an uniformity 
amongst ourselves. ‘Lhe improve- 
ment will be but « partiai,——but still 
it will bea ereat one, and such a 
well merits tha united ciorts of the 
landed and commercial interests te 


as 


| accomplish. 
ts novate and assimilate the Standards Assuming then the Weights and 
Pe over the Empire would receive the Measures of £ngland as the basisel 
1 sanction of the Legislature, yourCom- the proposed plan, there still appears 
mittee would be decided in their to your Committee another difficulty 
* ti opinion, that no attempts ata partial in the way, of no small magnitude m { 
im improvement should be made in Scot- tbe practical details, What are the | 
ee land. Judging, on the one hand, Weights and Measures of England’ [| 
i from the more enlarged views of po- It should seem, from the the authori: 
Shs litical economy that now prevail, it ties quoted in the Report of the Com- q 
tite might be hoped that such a proposal mittee, and indeed is sufficiently = 
| i} would meet the sense of the Country, known, that “ notwithstanding the |” 


and the concurrence of Parliament ; 
but calculating, en the other hand, 
from the exverience of the past, and 
the well-knewn attachment of the 
Eng'sh peaple to their ancient 
usages, the balance of prebability may 


“ different enactments on the equall- | 
“ zation from Magna Charta down- 
* wards, the greatest inequalities pre- 
“vailed at that time, and do sil 
“ prevail.” There even appears te 


be an uncertainty ebeut some 
ep? 


. 
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iecal Standards. “The measures of 
Extent are indeed well ascertained, 
and, with the exception of Square 
measure, are not materially different 
from those ot Scotland. With re- 
spect to Weight, the Avoirdupois 
pound is also suilictently defined, and 
its constituent parts and multiples ; 
but the Lroy pound does not seem 
awolutely fixed, although that would 
be of less consequence, if this deno- 
piuation were universally abolished, 
In L.qaid measure, however, the dt- 
versities are great, there being no less 
than five different Gallons 5 while in 
D.y measure there are four ditlerent 
Bashets, all of cousiderable variation 
i contents, and yet, according to the 
Report of the House of Commons in 
1755, “each of these different mea- 
* sures must be understood to contain 
the like quantities, are equally law- 


“ful, and may be indiscriminately © 


“used.” Considerable inequalities 
seem likewise to prevail among the 
Weights and Measures used in the 
Revenue, as may easily be supposed, 
When it is stated in the Report, that 
“the Revenue Laws accommodate 
“their rates, as far as may be, te 
“those by which the trader usually 
deals.”? 

_Vhe mode proposed by the Com- 
mittee to rectify those inequalities, 
in the intended Bill for Scotland, is 
—to abolish, with a small exception, 
every denomination of Weight but 
the Avoirdupois pound ;—to adopt 
the English measures of Extent. 
flictter ;—to assimilate the measures 
of capacity for Dry commodities and 
for Liquids, and to assume the gallon 
at 280 inches cubic measure, and 
the bushel at 2240. ‘The reasons as- 
signed in favour of these denomina- 
tions of the projected Standards, are 
very judicious and satisfactory,—but 
still the question recurs—will these 
denominations be legally authorized 
tn Engiand? This difficulty appears 
to have occurred to the Committce 
themselves, and is very delicately al- 


luded to, by the expression of their 
opinion, that ** if it shall untertunate- 
“ly be tound necessary to confine 
this scheme, for the present at least, 
“to this end of the island, it will be- 
“ come maiter ot question and of dee 

* consideration, Whether the benefits 
“in pomt of symmetry of one mea- 
‘sure for all substances, whether dry 
“or Lieuid, may not be overbalanced 
“by the disadvantages of that mea- 
“sure not corresponding with those 
“used by onr English neighbours.” 
In such an event, it ts proposed ** to 
‘adopt in Dry measure the bushel 
‘ot King Waltham, ot 2150 eubic 
“inches, as being that of latest m- 
“ troduction, most generally used in 
Kneland, and almost universally 
‘“referred to in the Revenue Laws ; 
‘*and in Liquid measure, the Ale 
* gallon of 282 cubic inches, and the 
* Wine gallon of 231.” Now this 
palliative may be the best that can be 
devised, but alter it is applied, there 
will, in the first place, to procure the 
similarity with England, be the 
adoption of Standards contessedly im- 
proper ; and, in the second place, the 
object ot the similarity wall not be 
gained ; for there will still exist in 
England four other Gallon measures, 
and three other Bushel measures, all 


auihorized, and,—although not so | 


generally as those now mentioned— 
all in use. 

The true remedy for this difficulty 
appears to your Committee to be— 
that, before attempting to identify 
our Standards with those of England, 
that country should equalize her own. 
For it is surely not too far to foresee, 
that, after much difficulty in accom- 
plishing the object in view, and after 
much inconvenience to the people of 
Scotland in learning their new lesson, 
and adapting their habits to the new 
plan, the assimilation to England will 
be gained only to a prartial extent ; 
and that, after all, should a subsequent 
improvement take place in that coun- 
try, itis by no means certain, that 
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Qn Equalization of Weights and Measures. 
the Standards wouid ‘iien be adopted Having thus, with deference to the 


whica had picviously legalized Highiand Society offered their sent. 
in Scotiand, the covsequence ot mentsen the Report, your Committee 4 
whic. weuld be, either a recurrence have little to add on the minuterde. 
of che dissiin‘larity, or a second over- tails. “They would beg leave, how. 
| turning of the customs of Scotiand. ever, to submit a doubt as to the 
ie Jo prevent the occurence of such propriety of the exception, recom. 
i. inconveniences, and to put to rest the = me'wied in favour of Apothecaries and 
doubt expressed by the Committee Goldsmiths. They are not aware of 
“of the being confi.ed to any dangerous consequence that would 
“this part of the island,” it would result from an obligation on Apothe- 


ve 


be most desirable that taces) carrence Cones, Use the same weights as 
ot England should, in slope, cer venders, and it will be recole 

NE either previously or simultaneousty, lected, vat practiuoners them. 

be obtained. it is now Attv-five selves purchase by Avoircupois weight, 

years since the Committ oi the Nor cas they perceive the connection 

House of is Repuit, between the Standard of the Coin 

and tweniy-three the byeiness ana the trade of Goldsmiths, to be an 

i f i was at all before the rionse. Since adequate cause for permitting them to 

ae these times, much information has continue the Trey werght, should 

been obtained, and it does not apycar that denommation be otherwise abo- 
improbable, that an Lqualization lished. Phe proposed scale for Avoit- . 
wot would be allowed to pass, on dupois weight is equally applicable 
| niodined scale, sither as prepara buth to Medicines and to the precious 

to, er comeicen: with, mea. metals, as to ais other mercantile com- 

| Wise sure in Sen iacd, which would bea modittes. Besides, it does not appear 

His! | strong inducement in its favour.— that any provision is in such a case 
Hither a pill might be in to made for preserving legal prototypes 
eqvaliz the Standards of England, of these Standards,so that there would FA 
if 1 + i and if this passed into «a law, 2 simiiar exist no proper check to fraud. And, a 
bill inti oduced fir Scotand—or one lastly, too much attention cannot be 
bill for both countries at once, adopt- to the advice of Mr Playfair, 
if Ins as the basis, the Suandards recom- viz. that “ one maxim should be 
mended in the Report, or others, as“ strongly 
niight be deemed eligible. Without “ the Standards, it is necessary to 
PE ple some such mode, it is to be feared “ here strictly te one simple aud gee © 
much of ihe benefit to be expected neral view, without departing from 
1 + ; | from the proposed scheme would be ‘it, for the sake of accommodatmg =~ 
| Boa Jost. individuals, or particular classes of 
4 Should these suggestions, which the Community.” 
aod ‘ your Committee deliver with much On the provisiens speciced in the 

| diilidence, be deemed advisabie, they Report, for the practical execution of 
ay would further submit, whether it the plan, by constructing, checking, 5 
ae) might not be equisitc, to include introducing and preserving the Stand- i 
dresaud in the general mea ards, your Committee do not pre- 
4 Zhe tiade between that country aud sume, atleast in this stage of the busi- 


Britain is now so great, and so rarid- ness, to offer any suggestions. Much uF 
ly growing, particularly in Grain, attention appears to have been paid * 
taat, aithough such a plan is not pro- to this part of the subject, as well as 

: vided for by the Articles of Union, to every other, by the Commuttee. q 
|, tt is probable the people might be Your Committee beg leave to add, ‘4 
r disposed to concur in its adoption. that they consider the acknowledg: a 
men 


| \ 
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ments of the Public as justly due to the 
Highland Soc tety, for taking up, and 
prosecutin:s a measure of such essen- 
tal conscquence tothe community of 
Scentland; and they take the libe riy 
of reconnne nding to this Chamber to 
ue ali their inthuence, and to com- 
municate atl their aid for carrying 
the cubject into effect. 


James Ewin, Def. Chairman, 
DuGaLp Sev. 
RoBERT FINDLAY, 
ARCHIBALD SMITH. 

(The Second Report, which the 
Committee were so obliging as to 
tras nsmit to us along with the above 

, from want of room, unavoidably 
till our next.) 


Observations on StG EoRGE’s Cuuren, 
Charlotte Square. 


* The sound rules of the GRECIAN Aressi- 
** tecture are not lo be lightly sacrificed. A 
** deviation from them, or even an addidion to 
** them, is like a deviation or addition to. or 
** from the rules of other Arts,—fit only for 
great master, who is thoroug’dy Cconcer- 
** sunt in the nature of man, as well as all 
** combinations in his own Art.” 


Sir Jos. REYNOLDS 


TO THE EDITOR. 
STR, 


N a former paper, which you did 

me the honour to insert, I promi- 
‘ed to send you some observations on 
the * matchless ” church at present 
eectiny in Charlotte Square, and | 
now sit down to redeem that pledge. 
But, previously to entering on this 
subject, I beg leave to offer a few 
remarks on the conduct of the Ma- 
gistrates, or Town-Council, towards 
the feuars of the Square. 

The plan of this Square, as is well 
known, was projected by our ge 
trious countryman Adam ; and « 
that most important part of it, ahi 
Church, it is said the Architect ex- 
hausted his unrivalled talents. To this 


plan the feuars were obliged to sub- 
sctibe,—ethereby producing exactly 
Whetoug tite be the ease—acontract, 
under to be eficetually binding 
ON 

Seme tine aco, a gentleman con- 
tracted for a certain space on the 
out having 
deviaed trem the féan in building 
his heuse (altho? in the opinion of 
respectable she gave greater e le- 
ganee lo tine trong) he was arrested in 
his proceedings by the Mayisirates, 
who brought the case for judgement 
betore the Court of Session; and the 
nye very properly decided 
of the Magistrates, tle 
builder was m consequence compel- 
led to alter bis plan, and to adheie 
strictly to that of Mr Adam. 

Now, while the Magistrates in- 
sist on all ‘te fouars conforming to 
the plan subscribed, contess myselt 
ulteriy. al a loss to discover by whot 
rule (icy conceive themselves entitled 
to depart from part of the 
agreement—-in thus building the 
Church, so imposing and so very tn- 
portant a feature of this Squire, alto- 
gether different from that designed 
by Adam, which so splenatd 
an example of Art. And, with sub- 
Mission, it appears to me quile as 
reasonabie that the feuars sould pos- 
vess the power of constraining the 
Magistrates to conform tn this essen- 
tial point, and to have all that is 
* nominated in the bond *,”? else no 
vestige of reciprocity Is found in the 
cise—one party only being bound, 
whilst ihe other acts as if ai periect 
liberty to do in ail things as to them 
may seem best—however absurd and 
ridiculous. 

But to the building as it new 
stands. Church may peshans 
be said to belong to the dtalian—the 
lowest specimen of the Roman school ; 

altho” 


east side ef the Square ; 


Judres havi 
m favour 


* The case of the feuars in York-Place 
latcly deciced seems quite in point, altho” 
not so strong as the above. 
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altho’ speaking Inpenuously, it resem- 
bles nothing of any autuority ever 
seen or heard of in past. In 
place of a Portico, with a projecting 
Hight of sieps,—we have a Vestibule, 
the coilumns of which are nearly oa 
a level with the tionts of the wings, 
where there is seen only a smal! win- 
dow inthe centre of a circular-headed 
recess, Above the Cornice, most 
enormous Pedestals are erecied, to 
receive the ends of the ialustrade 
above the Bavablatur: of the Co- 
but amere 
mass of stone, and possessing greater 
claims to admiration, than could be 
given, with facility and very little 
ingenuity, to the face of Craig Loith 
quary, by cutting tt regularly, and 
excavating a small opening 1 the 
centre ! 

There are four Columns, and two 
side Pilasters in the Vestibule, of the 
Tonic order, which, in every respect 
differ materially from the classical 
simplicity and beauty of the ancients, 

‘Lhe Intercolumniations also are at 
variance with every cxample of the 
Order; at same time, their appearance 
is very much hurt by the space in the 
centre being so large, whilst that on 
each side is so much too small. ‘The 
extreme Columns and Pilasters are 
almost close to each other, which 
produces a very disagreeable effect, 
and exhibits a morbid and vitiated 
taste. The Abacus of the Cap'tal 
is much too large; and the Capital 
itself nearly one third too small for 
the height of the Columns—which 
are also too high for their diameter. 

However bad inexcusable 
these defects are in the Artist, they 
are trifling, in comparison with hav- 
ing totally deft out the Architrave and 
Fascia of the Entablature! whilst the 
Frieze at same time is not larger than 
what it ought to have been, had the 
whole been properly designed. 

But palpable as these defects are, 
they will cease to excite surprise in 
those who have observed the same 
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Arust make use of Grecian Columns 
m the front of a Roman building, 
and ai the same time make them about 
three diameters too high *, 

Phe Cornice, (as Des Gedetz ob. 
serves with fegaia to thet of che 
Vheatre otf Marcellas) bas been pro- 
poruoned to the heteht of the whole 
vuldiog, and not to the Contunnes 
which are Intea Jed to corm ihe prin. 
feature, +o the whole, 
the Tower tor ihe of a Dome 
presents the reality or a building, 
such as nmever belore eigang.ed ta idea 
irom the brain of anv being 4, 

Phe Pemole ot Mortune, 
the Pheatre ot and the 
Amphitheatre of Vespasian, are the 
only examples given by Des Godetz 
of the Lonic Order, in his Antiquities 
of Rome: and Monsieur De Cham. 
bray, at the same time that he con- 
demns them as wizvorthy sf imitation, 
considers that of Manly Fortune as 
the best specimen. 

For these, and other reasons, it is 
greatly to be lamented, that this 
Order, (mutilaied as is here exhibi- 
ted,) should have been preferred and 
introduced into most of our lately- 
erected public buildings, whilst there 
are such perfect examples of all the 
Orders, in Greece. Athens alone 
eave birth to the most beautiful 
edifices in the world—the purest and 
most elegant specimens of Architec- 
ture anv where to be found: | 

Atgue illas omnsum Doctrinarum inventri+ 
ces Athevas. Cic. 

Vitruvius acknowledges, that from 
thence he took the precepts ot his 
art—not from the Romans ; and this 


bare fact appears clearly to prove, 
in 


* An illustration of this remarkable defect 
will be found in the Doric Columns of the 
New Custom-House at Leith. 

+ We shall, perhaps, in some future 
Number, offer a few remarks on the Dome 
itself, and suggest some useful purposes t0 
which its parts may be adapted, when it 1s 
finished. 
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in what high estimation Greeian estimated at something near to 
Architecture was held at the tame But, granung that it 
the arts tlourished with the yreatest shouid even have amouned to 
splendour at Rome £ S0,000,—had Adam's but 
word, whether this Church been adopted, how laryeiy would such 
be considered in part or in whole, its a building alone have contributed to | Wee 

disuactive urchitectural features and the elegance otf the Square, and how 

general appearance are equally re- 


magnificent and powertul an object 


prehensiblem-devoid of taste—and would it have been to attract the ate Bis 
destituteo! Architectural proportions: — tention and reverence of strangers 
it ts an edince in which * Spindle If these remarks shail fortunately, ‘ae 
* Colunins, baid Capitals and wide in any degree, duce the Magistrates 7, 


Inteccolumniations, torm a soit of to 
frippery trimming, fit only to adorn 
\ 3 ‘a house built after the model ota 
brick clump the magnificent 
ctrue arcs of the Roman emperors, 
the catablatures continued full, and 
imtercolummiations moderate, 
afier the proportions of the columns 
had become slender; at the same 


pause, and ponder well ere they 
determine in carrying any other great 
work into effect—if these hints should 
happily have any tendency to stimu- 
late them to procure the opinions of 
meneminentin their profession, (on this 
or Vother side the ‘Tweed, no mat- 
ter which,) ere any schemes of such 


time that the costliness and bril- 
liancy of the materials, and the 


moment are again adopted, then wil! 
the mcasure of pleasure be filled to 


Civis, 


variety and elegance of the sculp- 
tures were alone suflicient to sup- 
press any idea of poverty or mean- 
ness, which a want of substance 
** might otherwise have excited *.” - 


Edinburgh, 
Oct. 1813. 


: Reauty and symmetry in this build- 
ie mg are sought tor in vain: by it Reply to A. B’s Defence of the Situa- 


the Magistrates of Edinburgh have 
perpetuated their own degraded taste, 
proved their lack of just feeling and 
correct judgement, and subjected a 
Whole city to the reproach of strangers. 


tion of the Police Office. 


* A constant examination into the cha- 
*©racters and conduct of Alinisters and 
“ Muvistratca should be equally promoted 


a li the Architect was ignorant of “#84 encowaged.” 
the circumstances we have pointed Brel, to 
8 Gut, he appears to be unfit for guiding TO THE EDITOR. 
: the taste of others—and highly pre- SIR, 
val deciding to what genus of per- 
tal Adam. And, lastly, in regard your correspondent A. in 
the last number of your Magazine be- 
ae Church is com he ed! se samuel not be surprising, should it turn out, 
a H - that he has more to du as Counsel 1 In 
a ing to the pian of the great Master 4). business than he is willing to 
g just alluded to, the expense has been acknowledge. 
_ — TLere is no action, Sir, however 
P. Knight’s Analytical Enquiry inte censurzble, o daringly wrong, of 
* the Pinciples of Taste, p. 179, which man isthe guilty agent, but 


will 
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will find some hircling * ready, ata 
nod, to attempt some dcience, and 
even a justification, dat such a task 
requires ‘boll myenuity, and a con- 
siderable share ot suphisiry, to render 
it even palatable; and in both of 
these essential requisites, A. BS has 
been “ wetghed in the balance, and 
found wanting.” 

it bas becn often remarked, that 
the efforts of an iniudicious pseudo- 
supporter have a more eilectual ten- 
denev to ruin the cause he wishes to 
defend, than the most powerlul argu- 
ments of his epponent 4 aad we have 
just seen another direct proof of this 
recorded by the pen of A. B.—- 
Fis essay treats on the convenience 
of the situation,—the fness of em- 
ploying a Charch as a Police-Oilice, 
or for any ether Cor purpose, and 
finishes by a hint to the Mavistrates 
touchiny the liall of the Writers to 
the Signet. ‘Lhis latter part of his 
paper, “like fair fruit in an unwhole- 
some dish,” anpears to be the only 
part worthy ot being seriously noticed 
or reflected on; however, I shall 
cursorlly examine the whole of it. 

There is no one, Mr Editor, more 
satished of the propriety, or more 
sturdy for consulting convenience at all 
times than 1 am, when it can be ac- 
complished doing on yary,or 
wounding the feelings of others. Brat 
[should like to Know whet this per- 
son i. 13. would say, were our vory 
respectable Deacon - Convener Mr 
Law, or Mr George Bell, tw state, 
that having found it mnconventent for 
them to mount the long stair leading 
to the heaite at the top of the 
Rovai Infirmary; and betieving it 
to be still more inconvenicn? to remove 
ibither sonve unfortunate patient on 
whom the horrid operation of Lith- 
otemy or sauiputation was to be per- 


* Hircling—a sort of people famous in 
English Story. The curious reader will 
fin’ an arousing account ef a race of them, 
by referring to Swift’ London 
$803. Vol. VAL page S04. 1 


formed, were to propose, that they 
should occupy Laay Yester’s Church 
jor that ang similar purposes in 
—on account of ifs more convensen: 
situation for ali parties, Students in- 
cluded?) Why, even A. himsel:, 
end certainly the Reverend Clergy. 
man, and all the members of that 
hirk-session, and all the congregation 
iog, would rise ex masse, and drive 
the Surgeons from their purpose. 
Convenience, m such a case, ougit 
and must give way, as well as im that 
vf the situation for a Police-Gthice ; 


and very few persons indeed, 1 do 


believe, could even be Azred to detend 
such proceedings. 

But further, “A. B. rests bis vindi- 
catien of the persons who have pol- 
luted St Giles? Cathedral, in meta- 
morphosing it to a Police-Oitice, by 
informing us, that in part of 2 building 
attached, the City-Cle:ks formerly 
had their Office. ‘Phe fact he has 
stated is certainly true 3 fut no ar- 
gument can be drawn from the abuse of 
a thing against ts uses some shadow 
of excuse for having done so may 
indeed be found, in so far as the whole 
of the north side of the Cathedral, 
till lately, was masked by the Luck- 
enbooths. But will any one be bold 
enough to maintain, that this gocs 
to justify the offence of which J, with 
my fellow-citizens, so properly com- 
plain? Is it to be said, that because 
our forefathers did that which was 
wrong, that their descendants ate to 
be excused for following improper 
practices? No answer but No, will 
do: neither is it to be allowed, that 
the more outragcous violation of every 
principle of decency, in traisforming 
this sacred building to so unsuitable a 
purpose, can meet but with the 
“ croans and hisses’? of every well. 
wisler to propriety of conduct, and 
to the fame and eharacter of this city. 

I donot think, Sir, that many 
sons would conceive it at afl necessary 
to have added a word to what has 


already been written on the 
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(o prove the truth of my former opin- 
ions—they are self-evident. ‘* On ne 
va pas preuver la And I 
may also observe, for the information 
of A, B. (lest he should not know 
it) that to object is always easy, 
and that “ the hand which cannot 
build a hovel, may demolish a ‘Tem- 
le.” 

Amidst the trash of A. B. one 
ray of light, however, lias emanated ; 
T allude to his hint of purchasing the 
buildings in Writer’s Court, and com- 
pleting the square of the Exchange. 
This is really good, and deserves at- 
tention, In carrying this project 
forward, the vile interpolation of 
borths, erected within the arches in 
front of the Exchange, should be 
swept away :—this once accomplished, 
we should no longer tind our Mer- 
chants exposed, and holding their 
meetings at all seasons on the street, 
with so much inconvenience to them- 
selves,—to the passing of carriages— 
and the surprize of strangers, 

1 now take my final leave of A. B., 
and recommend to his careful atten- 
tion the following goodly maxims : 


feinying, 
and dtssait. 

“ Invent nathing that may the realme 
divyd, 

* Or sall occasioun trouble and debait.” 


attering, fulsherd, 


Quod, ARCILZOPUILUS. 
Edinburgh, 12th Oct. 1813. 


ScoTTISH REVIEW, 


The Giaour ; a Fragment of a Turkish 
Tal. By Lord Byron.  8vo. 
1813. 


E are disposed to mark, as a 

very memorable phenomenon, 

the appearance of Lord Byron above 

the poetical horizon. Every country 

lias had its titled poets, and our own, 
Det. 1813. 


7 


perhaps, somewhat more liberally 
than most others, Buckingham, 
Halitax, Roscommon, Lytticton, have 
ranked among the wits and poets of 
their day. None of these, however, 
can, in our opinion, be placed at all 
in competition with the author of 
Childe Harold. “Phe character of 
their composition, too, is radically 
different. ‘Their strain is light, care 
jess, and gay, such as 1s naturally 
formed amid that sunshine of fortune, 
which dispenses with the necessity of 
laberious thought, and which, present- 
ing a variety of objects, prevents any 
one from making a deep impression. 
Lood Byron is distinguished, on the 
contrary, by the possession of those 
profound and severe beauties which 
are usually formed only in the dark 
school of solitude and adversity. We 
are sorry indeed to observe, that, in 
spite of fortune, melancholy, so often 
the nurse of genius, has here exerled 
its iniluence ; that these fine produc- 
tions are deeply impregnated with 
gloomy views of human life and hu- 
ian fate. ‘Ihe premature satiety of 
ali things, may have produced here 
the same efleets which are in genera! 
the result of privation and calamity. 
We trust, however, that this melan- 
choly, which has probably aided the 
formation of his genius, will not re- 
main always attached to it; that the 
cloud will pass, and nature assume 
for him a more chearful aspect. 
From this view of Lord Byron’s 
productions, we are led to regard his 
future career as an object of peculiar 
interest. ‘he promise is great; yet 
the best talents are liable to decay or 
excessive luxuriance. The dangers 
by which he is surrounded are of no 
common magnitude. ‘To those pre- 
sented by an ample fortune, which he 
has miraculously escaped, are now 
added those, not perhaps less formi- 
dable, of premature celebrity, His 
situation affords indeed, in the highest 
degree, the means of cultivating his 
talents; but it afferds equally tempta- 
tons 
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trons to neglect and misapply them. 
Such being the case, iL Is not, we 
conceive, the part of any tiieade of 
the poet, or of his future success, to 
lavish indiscriminate panegyric 3 but 
rather to apply the light of the seve 
rest eritic.sm to discover those errors 
which cloud the lustre ot his gentus, 
and those tendencie. which, if not 
timely corrected, may crow with 
time, and reader the effusions of bis 
riper years inferor to those of his 
juvenile muse, 

The general character of Lord 
Byron’s poetry appears (o us Lo con- 
sist ina deep and powertul tone of 
imagery, a wide survey of man and 
nature, and a fervour o ciotion, in- 
spired rather by vague musings on 
human fate, than by any object of 
individual passion, Such cast of 
mind appears peculiarly to adapt him 
for descriptive and philosophic poetry. 
By philosophic we do not mean di- 
dactic, or that which consisis ia car- 
rying on any train of reasoning, an 
office for which verse appears to us 
by no means adaptcd. But we mean 
such a train of impassioned thought 
as is inspired, net by party war ob 
jects or yncidents, but by genecal 
views of human things and the ces- 
tiny of ihe species, Tr is a class sus- 
ceplible of the most various and splen- 
did beauties, and which we should 
not perhaps be very unwilling to con- 
sider as the very finest of all, But 
it implies a tone of mind in many 
respects the reverse of that which is 
necessary to render narrative inter- 
esting. “Vhis last object must be at- 
tained often by minute and pleasing 
details, little incidents and contriv- 
ances, into which minds of a more 
excursive cast are unwilling to enter, 
For these reasons, we do not think 
that a tale was a fortunate choice of 
subject; nor do we admire the re- 
source which Lord Byren has found, 
in order to preserve still the privilege 
of wandering from subject to ‘subject. 
He has made it a Fragment, and not 
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one fragment merely, but a series of 
very small fragments, each of which 
seldom exceeds a page in length, 
The obscuty and distraction thus 
induced have, we tuink, by no means 
a pleasing ctleet.  “Phese qualities 
appear indeed stll more offensive in 
a poetical than ina prose narrative, 
In thc Vatter, incident is an object of 
ercater npertance; and the reader 
may even ind an amusement in tra- 
cat amid difiiculty. But in 
pectry, where versiticauion and 
gery are the Jeading objects, it is 
paint to have the attention called 
away by the necessity of unravelling 
the obscurity of an intricate plot— 
Ours, mdeed, we must own, was so 
far en srossed by the beauty of the 
detaiis in this poem, that we had per- 
used it several Himes, without forming 
any clear idea of its general scope. 
The obseur ity was paintul, but we 
could not make the efforts necessary 
to penetrate ii. After all, we are 
firmly convineed, that the poem 1s 
better than it the author had tettered 
his genius by a clear and connected 
nairalive, ‘Lhe question is, whether 
it might not have been more expe- 
dient, to drop narrative altogether, 
and to assume a subjcet, which might 
have afforded le arene scope to the 
Hights of his fancy ? 
‘Notwithstanding this objection to 
the general design, we hesitate not 
to consider the poetry of the Giaour 
as very splendid, certainly not inferior 
to the first production of its autor. 
The plot when unravelled, is oxtreme- 
ly simple. Giaour, or Christian, 
having carried on a succesful intrigue 
with one of the females in the se raylio 
of Hassan, an Emir of distinction, 
the latter, according to a mode 0 
punishment not uncommon in 
East, caused his faithless favourite to 
be thrawn into the sea. Giaour, 
burning for vengeance, unites him- 
self to a party of banditti, who were 
accustomed to plunder the traveller 


and the Emir, on his journey, is sur 
prisec 
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prised, attacked by superior nurabers, 
and slain. ‘Phe Cioour then buries 
himself ina convent, and spends the 
remnant of his days in mourniag and 
ANCE, 

The author beetns with what is a 
favourite theme, the lamentation over 
fallen Greece. Elis indignation ts in 
soine parts rather loo SETIONS 5 tor 
anger, When very vehenmeni, is apt to 
become unpoctical, But several parts 
are very fae, and the concluding 
idea above all is strikingly origmal, 
and untolded with extraerdinary 
beauty. 


Fair clime ! where every season smiles 
Bonignant o'er those blessed isles, 
Which seen from far Colonna’s height, 
Make giade the heart that hails the sight, 
And Tend to loneliness: dolieht. 
There mildly demipline —Ocean’s check 
Reflects the tints of poak 
Cauche by the hiughing tides that hive 
These Edens of the easter: wave 3 
And if at times @ irapsicnt breeze 
Break the blue chrystal of the seas, 
Or sweep one blossom trem the trees, 
How erateful is each coutle air, 
That wakes and wafts the tragrance there! 
Strange—that where Nature lov'd to trace, 
As if for Gods, a dwelling-p!ace, 
And every charm oad grace bath mixed 
Within the paradise she fixed— 
There man, enamour'd of distress, 
Should sear it into wildcrness, 
And trample, brute-like, o'er each flower 
That tasks not one loboricus hour 3 
Nor claims the cuiture of his hand 
To bloom along the fairy hand, 
But springs to poeclude his care, 
And sweetly woos him—but to spare! 
Strangee—that where sll is peace beside 
There passion viots ia her pride, 
And lust and rapine wildly reign 
To darken the fair domain. 
It is as though the fiends prevail’d 
Against the seraphs they assail’d, 
And fixed, on heavenly throncs, should 

dwell 
The treed inheritors of hell— 
So soft the scene, so form’d for joy, 
So curst the tyrants that destroy ! 


He who hath bent him o'er the dead, 
Ire the first day of death is fled 5 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress 5 
(Boture Decay’s effacing fingers 
Hare swept the lines where beauty lingers.) 


And the mild angelic air— 
Phe rapture of ropose that’s there— 
The treed yet tender traits that streak 
‘Phe or of the placid check, 
And—oit for that sod shi ouded CVE, 
tires not—vins not note 
now-— 
And but for that chill chanceless brow, 
Whose tovueh thrills with mortality, 
And curdles to the heart, 
As «to ham et cou'd impart 
The down he dreads, yet dwells 
Yes—but for these and these alone, 
moments- One trend herons hour, 
bie stil. dount the tyrants power, 
So calm—-so sefiiy seal’d 
The fivst-—last look —by death reveal’d *! 
as the aspect oF this shore— 
Groece-—but living Greece no more ! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly foir, 
We start—-for soul is wanting there. 
Hers ts the loveliness in death, 
That paits wot quite with porting breath ; 
Bot beauty with that tearful bloom, 
That hue which haunts it to the 
last receding ray, 
A vided halo hovering round decay, 
Theo farewell beam of Peeling past away ! 
Spark of that Hame—perehance of heavenly 
birth 
gleams—but warns no more its 
cherish’d earth ! 


The misery of entire solitude ts 
described the following passage 
with exiraordinary force. 


The vaeant bosom’s wilderness 
Might thank the pang that made it less. 
We loatbe what none are left to share 
Even bliss—‘twere woe alone to bear 
The Beart once leit thus desolate, 
Must fly at last for cane—to hate. 
It is as if the dead could fvel 
The icy worm around thers steal, 

Aud 


* T trust that few of my readers have ever 
had an opportunity of wittressing what is 
liere attemipted descriptiua, but those 
who have will probably retain a painful re- 
membrance of that singular beanty which 
pervades, with few exceptions, the ceatures 
of the dead, a few hours, and but for afew 
hours after “the spirit is mot Uaere.” It 
is to be remarked in cases of violent death 
by gun-shot wounds, the expreswon is al- 
ways that of languor,s whatever the natural 
energy of the sufferer’s character; but in 
death from a stab the countenance preserves 
its traits of fecling or ferocity, aid the mind 
its bias, te ihe last. 
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And shudder, as the reptiles creep 
To revel o'er their retting sleep 
Without the power to scare away 
the cold consumers of their clay ! 
[t is as if the desart-bird *, 
Whose beak unlocks her bosom’s stream, 
‘Yo still her famish’d nestlings’ scream, 
Nor mourns a life to them transterr’d ; 
Should rend her rash devoted breast, 
And find them tlown her empty nest. 
Vhe keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are rapture to the dreary void-— 
The leafless desart of the mind— 
The waste of feelings unemploy’d— 
Who would be doom’d to gaze upon 
A sky without a cloud or sun 
Less hideous far the tempest’s roar, 
Than ne’er to brave the billows more— 
Thrown, when the war of winds is o'er, 
A lonely wreck on fortune’s shore, 
“Mid sullen calm, and silent bay, 
Unscen to drop by dull decay. 


‘Vhere is something more pleasing, 
however, in the wild sweetness and 
tenderness cf the following passage, 
which describes the mind of the 
Gizour wandering at the recollection 
of the lost object of his fondness. 


Povas then, tell thee, father! then 

T saw her—vyes—she liv’d ayain ; 

** And shining in her white symar +f, 

* As through yon pale grey Cloud—the star 
* Which now | gaze on, as on her 

Who look’d and looks far lovelier 

Dimiy view its trembling sper 
Toemorrow’s night shall be more Gark— 
And its rays appear, 

That lifeless thin: the living fear. 

I wander, father ' for my soul 

** Ts fleeting towards the final goal ; 

“© T saw her, friar $ and I rose, 

Porcetful of our former woes 3 

And rushing from my couch, I dart, 
And clasp her to my desperate heart ; 

1 clasp—whiat is it that 1 clasp ? 

No breathing form within my grasp, 

* No heart that beats reply to mine, 

Yet. Leila! yet the form is thine ! 

s And art thou, dearest, chang’d so much, 
As meet my eye, yet mock my touch ? 

« Ah! were thy beauties e’er so cold, 

T care not—-su iny arms enfold 

The all they ever wish'd to hold. 

Alas! around a shadow prest, 

* ‘They shrink upon my lonely breast ; 


* The Pelican is, 1 believe, the bird so 
libelled, by the imputation of deeding her 
chackens with her blood. 


Scottish Review.---lragment of a Lurkish Vale. 


** Yet still—"tis therein silence stands 

** And beekons with beseeching hands ! 
With braided hair, and bright-black evens 

I knew "twas fialse—she could not dic! 

But he is dead—within the dell 

I saw hiim buried where he fell; 

Iie comes not—for he cannot break ° 

From earth—why then art thou awake: 

They told me, wild waves roli'd above 

The face I view, the form I love; 

They told ince twas a hideous tale ! 

Vd tell it—but my tongue would faile 

If true-and from thine ocean-cave 

Thou com’st to claim a calmer grave ; 

Oh! pass thy dewy fingers o'er 

** This brow that then will burn no more: 

** Or place them on my hopeless heart— : 

** But, shape or shade !—whiate’er thou art, \ 

In mnerey, ne’er again depart— 

** Or farther with thee bear my soul, 

** Phan winds can walt—or waters roll 


ee 


i 
We do not think there is any thing 4 
positively bad in this volume, except } 
the notes. ‘hese Lord Byron seems | 
to have studied to writc in a manner 
the most opposite possible to that 
in which he has composed the poem. 
They aim at that flippant wit, and 
careless indifference, which forms the 
reigning tone among the most frive- 
lous of the fashionable circles, We 
object to this style, first, because it Is 
bad in itself; secondiy, because Lord 
Byron does not excel in it, nor give 
it even that frivolous merit of which 
it is susceptible; thirdly, and chiefly, 
because these notes, occurring very 
frequently, interrupt completely that 
tone of deep solemnity which reigns 
unbroken through the poetry. To 
illustrate our idea, we quote the fol- 
lowing passages with the note appen- 
ded to them. 


‘The Mind, that broods o'er guilty woes, 
Is like the Scorpion girt by fire, 

In circle narrowing as it glows 

‘The flames around their captive close, 

Vill inly search’d by thousand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 

One sad and sole relief she knows, 

The sting she nourish’d for her foes, 

Whose venom never yet was vain, _ 

Gives but one pang, and cures all pain, 

And darts into her desperate brain.— 

So do the dark in soul expire, 

Or live like Scorpion girt by fire” 

Allyding 
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‘Nore. Alludine tethedubioussut- 
of the scorpion, so for ex 
permment by gentle tosop hers, Some 
i ss ‘ain that the position of the sting, 
when turned towards the head, is 
a convulsive movement; but 
ethers have actually brought in the 
vecdict Felu dese.” The scorpions 

surely interested in a speedy de- 
esion of the question; as, if once 
fairy established as insect Catos, 
they will probably be ailowed to live 
os long as they think proper, without 
veing ‘martyred for the sake of an 
hv pothesis.” 


Should our prophet say 

That form was nought but breathing clay, 
By Alla! TE would answer nay 5 

‘Lhough on Al-Sirev’s arch I stood, 

Which totters o'er the fiery flood, 

With Paradise within my view, 

And all his Houris beckoning through.” 


“ Note. Al-Sirat, the birdge of 
oreadth lessthan thethread ofa tamish- 
ed epider, over which the Mursulmans 
must slate into Paradise, to which it 
1s the only entrance; but this is not 
he worst, the river beneath being 
ell tivelf, into which, as may be ex- 
yecled, the unskill “al and tender of 
tuolcoutrive to tumble witha © trellis 
cle scensus Avernt,”? not very pleasing 
fii prospect to the next passenger. 
There is a shorter cut downwards for 
the Jews and Christians,” 

There is another subject, which 
we would wish to press stil more 
earnestly. Vhe fame of genius ts lit 
ic to be envicd, when it is not cm- 
ployed in efforts to improve and eno- 
ble human nature, Lord Byron 
should remember the fine panegyric 
of a noble poet on one of the most il- 
lustrious of his predecessors, (Tiom- 
son, ) 


iis chaste muse employed her heaw’n-taught 
ly re 

-vene but the noblest passions te inspire; 


Not one innnoral, one corrupted thought, 
One ling which dying he could wish to blot. 


LYITTLETON. 


The morale of our author cannot 
at present be viewed with unqualified 
approbation. ‘“Lhere is a want of the 
milk of human kindness; his melan- 
choly is not the tender melanchely of 
genius; it is strongly tinctured with 
hardness and misanthropy. It 1s 
connected, tov, more or less with a de- 
solating scepticism. No disposition 
can be less suited toa mind so ardent, 
so little formed to be satisfied with 
the dull routine of human enjuyment, 
What has hitherto appeared, however, 
of these qualities, may well claim m- 
dulgence, when we consider the au- 
thor’s youth, and a situation so little 

avourable tor the formauon of de- 

liberate principles. “hese blemishes 
are less perceptible in the present 
work than in Childe Harold; and 
we trust, that as his taste matures, he 
will feel more and more its intimate 
connection with those higher excel- 
lencies of human nature to which the 
efforts of taste cought ever to be sub- 
servient. 


New Works published i in LEdinbur ‘oh. 


PPHE Poetical Works of Robert 

Burns ; including the Pieces 
published in his Correspondence and 
Reliques, with his Songs and Frag- 
ments, fo which is prefixed, a Sketch 
of his Life. I&mo. Gs. 

Rokeby,a Poem, by Walter Scott, 
Esq. Edition. Svo. 

the Encyclopedia Britannica 
Fifih Edition, Vol. Part Se- 
cond. 18s. 

Observations on the Barrenness 
of Fruit ‘Trees, the Means of Preven- 
tion and Cure. By BR, Lyon. 8vo. 

SS. 
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Literary [ntelligence. 
fous will spee- 
dily gratify the collectors of rare 
and curtous bocks, with a catalogue 
of an extensive collection to be sold 
by Auction at Edinburgh, during the 
two next succeeding months, 
ding the Library of the tamily of 
Queensberry, collected chietly by 
dames Duke of Queensberry, who was 
Secretary of State to Queen Anne, 
and which bas remamed till very 
lately at his Grace’s Castle of Drum- 
catalogue contains a 
very complete collection of Scots and 
Maglish history and antiquities 5 the 
four folie editions of Shakespear, and 
many articles of extremely rare ec- 
currence. In the same catalogue will 
also be incorporated the collection 
made by the late Alexander G. Hun- 
ter, Exq.ot Blackness, including some 
valuable editions of the Greek and 
Latin classicks. ‘The catalogue is 
further eariched by several rare MSS., 
particularly the Edda of Suore, more 
perfect than anv other known to ex- 
ist, and a very considerable number 
earliest of 
printing : printed from the period 
of 1465 to the 1497, including three 
Caxtous. 

The following is alist of works now 
printing or transcribing for the press, 
by the Commissioners of the public re- 
cords. ENGLAND, 

Catalecue of Landsdowne MSS. 
in the British Museum. 

Rotulr Scotre, in the Tower of 
London and Chapter House at West- 
Minster, 

Valor Eeclesiasticus, temp, Hen. 
Vill. Vol. in the Othce of First 
Fruits and ‘Penths. 

Slatules of tne Realm, Vol. If. 
pages Jos, Vol. TLL 

Morvastic Recor Kk. Rem. Ottice, 
Exchequer al Westminster. 

inthe Lord Rem. 
Office, Exchequer at Westminster. 

Warrento  Redisy Chapter 
House at Westminster. 


Literary Intelligence. 


Calendarium 
Mortum sive Uscaciarum, Ric. 
in the ‘Lower of London. 

Rymer—Materials for a new and 


enlarged edition, with continuations, 


SCOTLAND. 

Acta Parhanentorum Scotir, (Vol, 
Il. ab A.D. ad AD. 1567.) 

materials ter the cubse- 
quent Volumes from 1567 to 1707 
are nearly complete. 

Acta Dominorum ad Causas et 
Querelas audicndas electorum, in Par- 
lramentis Domint Jacobi et Do- 
mint Jacobo Vd. Scotorum Kegun: 
ut et 

Acta Domincrum Coneilit. —Reg- 
nantsbus Demin Jacobo LLL. ct Domi- 
no Jacebo IV. Scotorum Kegibus. 

Registrum Magni Sigitle Regum 
Scotia, Vol. tl. ab A.D. 1506, ad 
A.D. 1424.) 

N. 1. Phis is intended to make the 
Second Volume of the Select Collec- 
tion of Royal Charters, from the ear- 
liest period to the Union in 1707. 
The First Volume, intended to com- 
prchend Royal Charters prior to the 
Accession of Robert [. A.D. 1506, 
is not yet ready for the press; but the 
collection of materials is in a state of 
great progress, 

Abbreviatio Registri: Magni Sigil 
Scotic ab AD. 1506, ad 
A.D. 1707. 

N.B. ‘Phe compilation of the work 
is already nearly complete froin 1506 
to 1513. 

A Supplement and Indexes are in 
preparation to be added to the Work 
already printed, in two Voluines, en- 
titled, ad Capellam 
Domini Regisretornatarum, qua in fiub- 
licis archivis Scotia adhuc servantut, 
Abbreviatio.” 

Abridgment of the Register of Tatl- 
zies, from 1685 to the present time. 

Compota Camerartarum Scotia, ab. 
A.D. 1326. 

We learn that the design is aban- 
doned by his family, of publishing 


the erudite and ingenious researches 
©. 
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of the late General Melville, after 
considerable progress had been made 
inthe preparation of his papers for 
oress, by Mr Dougall. The produc- 
(isis of such a mind as that of Gene- 
val Melville ought not to be lost to 
the world, 

A meritorious establishment for in- 
iructing the children of the poor im 
i large district of the metropolis, has 
been established by the following ve- 
solutions of a public meeting, at which 
Sir James Mackintosh presided : 

‘Phat this association imtends 
providing instruction reading, 
wilting, arithmetic, and good morals, 
for the childten of both sexes, and of 
every religious denomination, ina dis- 
trict bounded on the north by the 
New-road, from Paddington to Bat- 
tle-bridge 5 on the east, by Gray’s 
Inn-lane and the city of Londen, to 
the Thames, from the city of London 
to the intended bridge to Vauxhall ; 
and on the west, trom Mill-bank, 
through Grosvenor-place, Park-lane, 
and the dgeware-read, to the New- 
road, 

2. That by the last returns to Par- 
liament, this district appears to con- 
tain $8,360 houses ; $4,529 families, 
and $56,550 inhabitants, 

3. Phat every annual subscriber of 
the amount of 5s. and upwards, be a 
member of this association 5 every 
subseriber of five guineas, in one sum, 
a life member; and every subscriber 
of thirty guineas a member of the 
committee, 

4. That the address of this associa- 
tion be printed, and delivered to eve- 
ry family within the district. 

5. Vhat the wretched ignorance of 
a large portion of the population is 
the fruitful parent of crime, the re- 
cords of the Olid Bailey, and the let- 
ter of the Rev. Dr Ford, ordinary of 
Newgate, to Basil Montagu, Esq. 
ufford melancholy proofs. 

6. That the benefits of education 
and of moral training are such, that 
of the many thousands of children 
educated at the Roval Lancasterian 


Institution, none has been known to 
be prosecuted tor a criminal ollence. 

7. Phat to take the children trom 
the streets, and to tram them up in 
goodness, is the object of this associa. 
lion. 

That to cflect this object, en- 
quiries will be made frem house to 
house by members of this assoctation, 
both to ascertain the nutaber of un- 
educated children, and to receive sub- 
scriptions 3 and it is expected, and re- 
spectiuily requested, that the applica- 
trons be received with civility, the 
iaquities cheertully answered, and 
such contributions as may be con- 
venient will be made. In this im- 
quiry the assistance of gentlemen de- 
sirous of aclively exerting themselves 
in promoting the great object of this 
association, is anxiously entreated, 
and they are requested, as early as 
possible, to send their nanics to the 
secretary. 

9. ‘Chat the liberal and even noble 
donations of the affluent, and the 
smaliest contributions of the benevo- 
lent, the frugal, and the laborious, are 
earnestly solicited, and will be equal- 
ly esteemed. 

‘The Secret History of the Delicate 
Investigation, containing a Narrative 
of the Events which led to its; the 
evidence taken before the Lords 
Commissioners, not mentioned in 
their report to the King, and other 
evidence, from the most authentic 
sources, on the same subject, 1s in the 
press. 

We are glad to be able to announce 
the favourable progress of the work 
on Parts of ‘Turkey, of which Mr 
Walpole has undertaken the editorial 
care. [t will contain manuscript 
Journals, and remarks on parts of 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt, by late travellers; and the 
Statistics, Antiquities, Natural His- 
tory, and Geography, of those Coun- 
tries, will be eluctdated by drawings 
and observations, which have never 
yet been before the public. 

Speedily will be published in two 

hand- 
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770 
handsome octavo volumes, é/e North- 
ern Campaigns, embcllished with ele- 
gantly engraved portraits of the 
perors Alexander and Buonaparte, 
‘lustrated by maps of Russia and 
Noribern Poland ; and plans of each 
particular route of the Russian and 
French forces, during the advance 


Poetry. 


and retreat of the latter from Mo. 
cow, by John Philippart, Esq. 

Messrs. Ballyntynes, of 
have made corsiderable promtess in 
printing the sccond edition of Mr 
Montgomery’s poem of the World 
betore the Flood, foolscap octavo, 
to match with his other works. 


Poetry, 


SONNET 
To the Memory of HANDEL. 


HE mighty Handel sleeps in silent dust, 
Ere while who sung, with richest phren- 

zy fraught, 
The sacred eriefs of Himin whom we trust 
For happiness beyond the reach of thought. 


Yo dust hath sunk the master-hand that 
tanght 

Fach breast to feel devotion’s warmest glow, 

While bounding Saints the swelling anthem 
caught 

To Heaven's high throne that rose from 
earth below. 


As lightning’s flash outstrips the lagging 
clouds, 

In life, thy heaven-born genius left behind 

All rivalship: in death thy marble shrouds 

The lottiest son of song e’er heaven de- 
signed, 


Thee Nature formed in some diviner moods 

And early shewed thee where pertection 
stood. 

G. F. 

Pdinburgh, Sth March 1813. 


SONNET 
To BEINOVEN. 


from Germania’s shore how 
wildly floats 

That strain divine upen the dying gale ;— 

Yer ocean's bosom swell the liquid notes, 

And soar in triumph to yon crescent pale. 


it changes now ! aud tells of woe and death, 

Of deep romantic horror murmurs low 3 

Now rises with majestic solemn flow, 

While shadowy silence charms the wind’s 
rude breath. 


What magic hand awakes the noon of night 
With such unearthly melody, that bears 


We shall be free. 


The rapiured soul 
spheres, 


To stray amid high visions of delighi ® 


bevend the tuneful 


Enchanter Beethoven! feel thy power 
Thrill every trembling nerve in this Jone 
witching hour, 

G. GRAHAM. 

Edinburgh, 8th March W813. 
- 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SiR, 


The following imprompty on ‘ GOD save 
the King,” being conceived more appropriate 
to the times than the version at present 
sung at our public places, is transmitted to 
you for insertion in Poet's corner—it was 
written 4th of June last on board the ship 
* City of London,” then in passage home 
from India. 


(oP save great George our King: 
God save our noble King ; 

God save the King! 

Restore his faculties, 

Beam light on his aged eyes ; 

O God ! of all earthly praise, 

Restore our King. 


While all the world around, 
Are by vile tyrants bound, 

We still are free. 

A proud beacon to those, 

Who are Oppression’s foes 5 
While our last-blood vein flows, 


Let tyrants dread their kind, 
Debase the human mind, 
And lash their slaves. | 
Our King, Father, and Friend, 
We will his life defend ; 
O God! your blessing send, 
On our lov'd King. 

ur lov ing C.D. 
Edinburgh, 5th Oct. 1813. 
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Historical A airs. 


\NOUTTER HURRICANE IN THE 


INDUS. 


APOST distressing accounts have been re- 
ceived from various parts of the West 
fudies respecting the dreadful eifeets of an- 
other hurricane whieh lately occurred in that 
quarter. ‘The following is extracted from 
a Bermuda paper, of ihe bith August :— 


* Barmuda, Wie darsday, dug. V1. 


** Never has it devolved upon us to record 
anevent so distressing aad injurious to 
mercial interest as the gale of Wednesday 
last. To give an adequate description of its 
fury and direful consequences is at present 
utterly impossible; indeed, so cxtensive is 
the general injury sustained, and such in- 
dividual distress and ruin has it occasioned, 
that to detail its effects minutely were a 
most painful task. 

* The storm commenced on Tuesday 
nicht, and lasted till Wednesday evening. 
The wind was from E.N.E. to W.S.W. but 
Hew with the greatest violence when at S.E. 
and ‘The amount of property destroyed 
in St Gaorge’s alone may be estimated at 
£.200,000, Only five vessels rode out the 
sale in that harbour. 

* The injury experienced throughout the 
eountry is very great; many houses were 
partly unrooted, and trees were every where 
torn up by the roots, or twisted off by the 
wind, 

** On Treland, one of the wooden houses 
was literally blown away, and the slate and 
leads an the stone houses torn off: 

** Upwards of 58 sail went on shore at St 
George’s alone.” 

Kingston, Jamaica, Aug. 7. 
About 10 o'clock on Saturday, it 
Mencod raining, and continued, without in- 
teriniosion, the whole of that day and part 
ofthe following night ; when about 12o0’clock 
the weather began to assume a very squally 
“ppearance, and at one commenced blowing 
very smartly. At seven minutes past one, a 
severe earthquake was experienced, which 
was not of long duration, otherwise, from 
's Violence, considerable mischief must have 
ensued. ‘The wind, shortly after, blew with 
reat fury, veered about in dilerent direc- 
fons during the whole moruing, and ocea- 
‘ioned much damage to the vessels in the 
harbour, b ildings on shores Ac. and it was 
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not until nearly day light the st con 
siderably abated.” 

The Rahama Gazette of the Ist August 
states, that the islands in that quarter ex- 
perienced, on the 26th July, such a hurr- 
cane as never was recollected within the 
memory of man. The wind had been in- 
creasing all the morning, but it was not un- 
til twelve o'clock that the gale attained the 
height which constitutes the commencement 
of a hurricane. At half past two, it attain- 
ed its greatest height, and was suceceded at 
five by a perfect calm, which could only be 
compared to that of death after the most 
dreadful convulsions. 

It was now that the effects became visible. 
—Lives were lost in vain attempts to pro- 
tect themselves, or to save the Government 
houses ; the greater part of the other public 
buildings, a great number of other houses, 
the wharts, the orchard, and gardens, were 
found either wholly or partly destroyed, 
and all the vessels in the harbour, except 
tio, were driven on shore or sunk in the 
harbour. 

This hurricane was succeeded by another 
from the southward, which commenced a- 
bout six o'clock the same evening, and 
lasted until midnight. It nearly went to 
complete the general ruin which the first 
storm had commenced. 

Such was the destruction, that years must 
elapse cre the losses and injuries sustained 
ean be repaired. Hundreds of families, 
heretofore comfortable, have been reduced 
to beggary and want. ’ 

The Governor held a Council to propose 
some relief to the inhabitants who were ieft 
destitute. His humane intentions were car- 
ried into effect, and his views were well se- 
conded by all those persons in the island 
who had the means to bestow. 


Evtract ofa Letter from Morant Bay, dated 
Sth August 


‘© T am sorry to inform you that we have 
suffered much from the late storm. The 
following are the particulars I have learnt: 
—At Mount Ephraim estate, near Port 
Morant, several of the negro houses are des- 
troved, and the overseer’ dwelling much in- 
jured. Retreat has suilered some injury. 
The trashhouses on Lysson’s have been 
blown down, and the still-house and rum- 
stores injured. The on 
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Montpelier is damaged, and a nimeber of 
the necro houses down, 
pon 
wineh a number of soc p were killed 
eottle niall, and some wre houses are de- 
molished on Nate 
necro housos are destroyed on Belvidere 
state some megrees were in two of them, 
but they escaped unhurt; twelve cocoa-nut 
fives near the buildings were tuce up by 
the reots, and the valls of the great louse 
are cracked in several places, and some of 
the out-of At springfield 
pou a of frait trees, and a fine plan 
tain walk, are lid do ruins. 

On this bay a number of houses have 
and several out-Datldings are laid 
(ats two small houses were also destroyed 3 
mone or thema negro boy. bolonging to 
Mr George M*Kenzic, was killed. No 
place in this nei hoourhoed has escaped 
without some injury. “Phe roads are ina 
state, having larve trees thrown a- 


Cross 1, 


The sheep 
Spray Gorden is) destroved, by 


. 


iriver 


sare unrooted, 


em, nod on cach side are tora 
by the roots.” 

a 
SICILY. 


Letters from Palermoe, of the 24 August, 


mention a comarotion which Grken piace 
in thit Civ fort TC) AS 
the first of a powerful conspiracy. 
Whose len sare yo oemploved to 
vert that Goverm t, and to under i 
the British iterett in that island Sv prac. 
V3 a tik | cipal enol, t 
sucece 1} {ting | 
aale aus of dospercte murderers upon the 
when chevy marched th, 
racble ina body to the barracks, with the 
no obnoxOUS to the 


fian and Hatian soldtery. Meat, macecaroni 


Cc thi = and VW ere prot r Ta) 
tie Soldiers. were told thev we re 


pad, warse ied and clothed, so that 
had nothing te do bat join the people, who 


were thew friends, end would alwaudantiy 
! 
‘ 


ther wants.” Jt is but tea weil 
that suc woposals have been eecen- 
ted than « to the subvercon oat 
kinegoms. Jn thi stanee, however, the 


soldtery remained true io their duty; they 


rejected the proored boon of trezson, with 
becoming spirit, and it-appears, from the 
eccounts Which have tecn received, that to 
reir exertions, under the counmand of Gen- 
eral Macfarlane, Palermo is greatly indebt- 
ed. The accounts co On stating, that there 
was every reason to other and still more 
serious disturbances would vk forth, une 
Jess proper means were taken, cod speedily 


foo, tO support Cur ov.n measures, as wel! 
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ag the Sicilian Government. Prone) 
party, whieh the presence of Lord Wy Bon. 
tinek, and of a harge detachment of our for. 
ces, awed into dissimulation and retirem: nt, 
Nad, it seems, emerged from their Ty les 
aad eorners, since Lord Williana’s depart 
ond since this force was rediced to ap ins 
conacerable number. Through creat 
dear of qutckery and impuderice, throush 
corrupoon, and possibly some attention on 


itr 
ure, 


the part of the sicitian Ministers, imany of 
these disaiiceted people had been u hered 
the new House of Commons, as Ropre. 
sentatives, While not colyinthis same House, 
but more particularty in the House of Peers, 
tho men belonging to the old court-party 


were at then old game flattering 
Warntevor party (rabble or princes) might 


be most likely either ty promote their for. 
ture 
privileged not to pay their taxes 
Those two descriptions of people had cuter. 
ed, ppears, into an ofcnsive alliince 
A was assenibled early in duly 
for the dispatch of business, and especially to 
provide and incans--those granted by 
the lat parlioment being limitcd to extend 
no ferther than to the fst of September. 
Part tire were Mustering an 
irresistabie majority of both Houses. Every 
motion introduced or supported by the Go: 


wa 


thlicd 


nevatived, and 
so little regardaer the Bnelish was shewn, 
tion for a vote of thanks to 
the Bettisn 
Wier it bad exctred a scanditous in 
the Co, 
of th 
as by a mayority: 
jour five votos. 


furs and partics at Palermie dn th 


evena 
the Prinee Negont 
hoops, betwoen one of the leaders 
rene: aid another member, 
tfer taan 


Sach was the state as 


ning of Arenst. “Phe Siciian ters, 

to us, and bad been 


ed uoder our had bt re necese 

sary tenaer respenation te the Pre. 


duiary Prinee, and though it had beed ae 


cepied, and several dave had elapsed 
his Royal highness bed appointed a 
Ministry, stil the same spirit, to 
ue and to that Government, preveilediat 
two Houses ;—still no steps were hisely 
be tuken towards the granting of these say 
piies, without which it was hand to say haw 
the Sicilian Govermment could support ihe: 
after the Ist of September. 

'Yhe cause of all this is to be traces te! 
absence of Lord Williams Bentrack, whe he 
been absent for soni time at the head ol 
the allied army in the Bact of Spans aud 
it is stated, in accounts from that quartets 
that he is about to return: 
Sicily, leaving the army under Sw 


ton, at present the second in commands 


, or to suffer them at least, as a set of 
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AMERICAN WAR. 
CANADA. 

After the defeats of Generals Chandler and 
Winder ov the Gi June by General Vin- 
cent, the recidue of the Araerican army 
fected a retreat io Poot: Georve, under the 
comiuiand of Generals Lewis and Boyd, who 
joined it by eXpiess from: Newark on the 
first information of situation. 
Wile at Ports Mile Creek, 10 
ules In year of ground of iis defeat, 
a pardal caunmenade from. Sir 
James Yeo's sqaadrom "Pho Americans 
answered with red-hot shot. Sir James 
Yeo then sent aa officer with a flag, suin- 
monies General Lewis to surrender, as the 
Indiaus had mve ted his rear, the flect was 
iQ his front and @ powerful army was on 
his flank. Geonorai Lew!s received and trea- 
ted this dem, 
attack was then made the American 
bouts, aibof whoeh had as usual departed 
contrary to ordors without military) detach. 
Ments, Who were instructed, if attacked, to 


carry the Enelieh vessels by 


alwith creatindignation, An 


boarding. 
Nine of the boats, contiimmeg brecage of the 
an attempt 
to recover these boats, a partalengagomeut 
took place between £50 men of the Sti and 
40th foot, which with slight loss termina. 
ted in favour of the latter. General Lewis 
arrived ai Fort George on the 2th, and he 
confesses that the loss of tho Americans in 
the different engagements and retreat) was 
1300 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
besides tents, the vreater part of their 
artillery, aimimuuition, camp equipage, &c. 
Imamediately on the arrival of the Army 
at Port Ceorse and Niagara, Sir James Yeo 


ollicers, Ac. were captured. 


toon Measures to cute! the enemy's come 
munication by water; andas the sides of 
the lakes in America are nearly in a state of 
mature, with scarcely auy roads, it had been 
ound dificult to transport provisions to the 


army. "Finis had occasioned the American 


Commanders to detach the greater part of 


(heir troops aeross the Straits, whieh con- 
nects Lake Ontario with Lake Frie. But 
there still remained on tbe 26th July about 
4.090 troops at Fort George, and 2,000 at 
Niagara. ‘Vhese were completely invested on 
the 10th, by Generals De Rottenburg and 
Vincent, at the head of the British Army, 
Nineh was in great foree on the Niagara 
River, with its right at Queen’s-town, and 
's left on Lake Ontario. 


The American 
forees Were circumscribed within a narrow 
“pace, scarcely extending three miles from 
Vort George. They had 1200 sick in their 
hospitals, and dared not venture beyond 
their fortiticatiens. General De Ri ttenburg 
Had not. however. made anv attack on thei: 


postition, being determined, it is said, to 
Wait the result of a naval enoagement be- 
twecn Sirdames Yeo end Conmnodore Chaun- 
coy, Which, if favoureble, would leave the 
enemy without any hopo, and compel his 
surrender. ‘This expected action wast port. 
ed to have been foucit, though no account 
of it had been receiv when the wessel 
Which brought the intelligence sailed. 

In the meantime, we have several offictal 
reports in the Quebee papers, which shew 
that the Genera. -eduiously improves 
Nis advaitaees. The first mforas us of an 
attack made upon Fort SciJesser, which was 
surprised in the night of the by a 
percy under Liertenant Colonch Clarke, ot 
the Lincola Milita, who brought awoy the 
euard, ond a quantity of provisos, stores, 
without the loss of a single tian. ‘Phe 
second was wiatiack upon the post 
and at Black Kkock, by a party of 
240 meno, Lieutenant-Col Bishopypy, 
who cove, during the campaign in Ca- 
hada, repeated proofs of great shall ana Dra- 
verve ‘The aiteck, whieh tock place on the 
Pith July, was remarkolly suceessful in the 
outset; but the enemy, having been remfor- 
cod before the Britisn bad evacuated the 
post. pressed upon the siell detachment, 
killed Captoin Saunders an fo men, and 
wounded Uishopp and 
Jocutenuit Montpessen. 

These attacks, which shew that we oc- 
cupy the whole frontier on our side in that 
quarter, must be both harassing and maerti- 
fying to the enemy, Desules the fogs they 

It is probable that a liree | 
portion of his merine stores for Lake Erie 
were deposited at Black Rock, theugh 
has lately made Presq Isle, called by the 
Aincricans Eerie, his principal naval staaon 
on that lake. 

The Americans are increasing their regu- 
Jar armay, and making large dratts from the 
Wiitia, inorder that they miay pos- 
session of Fort George, the of Canade, 
and be enabicd torestume Che oticnsive. The 
estimote of their principal army is about 
15,000 wen, which is probably over- 
rated. “The British army, under Ganeral 
Sir G. Prev 

General having been appointed 
to suceecd General Dearborn in the ¢com- 


mane of tie North Weatern Arn 


occasion, ue 


iy, arrived 
. 

at Burlington on the of, Afraid 

of the ‘ ‘ cenda! On Lake 

Chamolain, which threatened him with at- 

tacka at he trad called 


his outposts trom: Plattsbury, Swanton, 
and concentrated thom at Gurlingtom They 
amounted to 4,000 meme 
under Gen. Murray, had kunded at Platts. 
burg, tovk poss¢sion of the public stores, 
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‘com whence they earried off provision, arms, 
ammunition, &c. then burnt the buildings. 
the estimate ef loss was 60,000 doilars. 

Sir James Yeo, after the retreat of the e- 
nemy’s army to Fort George, swept the A- 
merican side of Lake Ontario. He landed 
a body of troops at Great Sodus, took the 
whole of the provisions, consisting of several 
hundred barrels of pork and flour, and burnt 
the buildings. The British loss was a ser- 
yeant and four privates of the rovals killed. 
At Genessee river, he inflicted the same loss 
on the enemy, taking 500 barrels of pork, 
and 1700 bushels of corn. ‘The provisions 
were delivered to General Vineent, Four 
companies of the royals were embarked on 
board the fleet to serve as marines. 

There were at Quebee, on the 22d July, 
‘O00 American prisoners of war, capturcd 
since the commencement of the campeign. 
At Beaufort there were 50 officers, inc!u- 
ding three Generals. 

OPLRATIONS ON THE AMERICAN COAST. 


Ertract of letter from Rear-Admiral Cock- 
burn, dated His Majesty's ship Sceptre off 
acoke Bur, July 12, ISLS. 


Rear-Sdmiral Cockburn states, that he 
took up the anchorage off Ocracoke Bar, ha- 
Ving ov beard the detachments of troops un- 
der the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Napier, on the I]th July: and conceiving 
that miuch advantage was likely to be deri- 
ved by carrying into immediate execution 
the orders he had received, for putting an 
end to the commerce carried on from the 
port of Ocraceke by means of the inland 
vavigation, and for destroying any vessels 
that might be in the port, he directed pres 
parations to be instantly comnnenced for the 
debarkation of the troops, and for muking 
the intended attack. 

An advanced division of the best pulling 
boats, with armed scamen, and some ma- 
rines of the Sceptre, was directed to precede 
the others, for the purpose of attacking the 
enemy's shipping, and of occupying ond 
diverting the fire of ary crmed vesse!s cta- 
toned at the pleec Lieutenant Westphail, 
first of the Sceptie, was intructed with this 
qivision, supporied by Captain Ross 
the rocket boats. 

Captaia Patterson, of the Pox, cominand- 
ed the division of Sat and heavier boats, with 
as many of the 102d resiwent, artilicry, &c. 
as they could cerry, which were des:micd to 
aitack and curh pesitiors ou the 
srrounding °s cireumstinees and the 
enemy's cf ce gut poiat out 
the propricty of afier faveueht. “Pho third 
ane iast Cavisica ves composed the Con- 
‘ect, Che armed tenders, and small veasels, 


Historical Affairs, 


which were directed to take the remainde; 
of the troops on board, and to follow the 
boats into the harbour, as fast and as fay 
as might be found practicable. Captain 
lioss of this ship was charged with the gen. 
eral superintendance of the whole arrange. 
ment, and Captains Koight and Maude, 
with much laudable zeal, also attended to 
render me their personal assistance where. 
ever circumstances might require it. 

The whole moved from the ships towards 
the shore about two o’clock this morning, 
but owing to the great distance from the bar 
to the harbour, and the heavy swell which 
was running, it was considerably after day- 
light before the advanced division turned a 
projecting shoal point, behind which the ves- 
sels Jay, and round which is the only possible 
way by which the shore can be appreached 
with safety 5 the enemy, therefore, had some 
little time to prepare for defence, which he 
did not fail to avail himself of, and imme. 
diately the boats doubled the point. a heavy 
fire was opened on them from a brig and 
schooner, Which hoisted American colours, 
and were soon discovered to be the only 
armed vesseis here; Lieutenant Westphal, 
therefore, with his division, pulled directly 
and resolutely for these, under cover of some 
rockets, which were thrown by Captain Rus- 
sel with admirable preeision. 

The fire of the brig now began to slacken; 
andon Mr Westphall’s approaching her bow 
with the advanced boats, the enemy cut her 
cable and abandened her, and the schooner 
struck her colours. 

The troops, in the mean time, having ef- 
fected a2 landing, withon*t further oppesition 
took passession of Port: racuth and Gcracohe 
Tstand, where all surrciidered to our 

The brig captured prdves to be the Ana- 
conda, cig teen nine-pound long 
guns, is a most bevaitiful: vessel, coppered, 
and perfectly fit for his Majesty's service. 

‘Lhe schooner is the Atlas letter of marque. 
of twe hundged and durty tons, mounting 
ten guns, is also a fine vessel, and fit for his 
Biajosty’s service. 

-—- 
AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


| From the National Intelligencei+} 


The Legislative business of the Session of 
Congres) hos just terminated, bas 
been Conc with more assiduity and 
zeaiy perdars, avd with more and 
certainty, then atany previous Dession 
Which hos fallen within our observauon 
The object “or which Congress was conven- 
ed at this excra Session, way generally une 
de*stood tu be, to provide 2 aystem of war 
taxes, caleuleted to defray the 
ithe Public Debt now eaisting, and 
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soy be eveated during the war. To this 
Chen, they their principal atten. 
ft has been deliberately but speedily 
eceomplished 3 and the Session was not pro- 
tracted @ inoment after the several bills on 
‘There was con- 
siderable difference of opinion, even 
the majority, on the prover objects of taxa- 
‘ions but these diTerences were not permit- 
ted to taterfere with the public interest, or 
(ustrate the measures it required 3 and those 
who could not obtain such a variation or 
modification of the system as they wished, 
gave support to that system which 
was proposed by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, rather than defent the measures neces. 
sary to support the credit of the government. 
The laws on this subject, therefore, notwith- 
standing the opposition (habitual on all oc- 
easions) of those who clamoured most about 
the necessity of taxes, were passed by com- 
mandiug majorities. ‘These several laws, 
vesides containing the general provisions 
for the assessment and collection of direct and 
‘uternal taxes, and tor establishing the of- 
hee of Commissioner of the Revenue, em- 
brace the following provisions, viz. to lay 
duties on LEcences to retailers of wines, 
spiriteus liquors, and foreign merchandize ; 
on licences te distillers of spiritous liquors ; 
sat auction of merchandize, and of 
ships and vessels. on sugar refined within 
the United States 5 on bank notes and cer- 
negotiable paper and on imported salt. 
'Paese laws to continue in ferce during the 
~reseut war, and untilone year after ity ter- 


‘uination. 


this subiect were periiected. 


on sa! 


these several laws, in) mumber 
providing a systema of direct and inter- 
Wanxation, a law was passed, authorising 
tI of 7,600,000 dollars, a part of which 
1 to be appropriated to the service of the 
present year, for expences (of militia prin- 
vipally) not before calcujated on, and the 
remainder for the service of the first quar 
ter of the neat year, which it is supposed 
could not be provided for in time at the 
next Session of Congress. 

‘Taucse are all the measures taken for rai- 
singe xevenue, or providing the ways and 
wens for the support of Government. 

Besides the passage of these laws, how- 
ever, Congress adopted many provisions for 
encouraging the prosecution of the war, and 
to render it both oillensively and detensively 
more eflicient---Of this character, we may 
pronounce the acts which were passed, to 
authorive the raising a corps of sea tencibles 
to authorise the purchase and sinking of 
hulks for the further defence of the ports 
and harbours of the United States; to au- 
thorise the building of barges tu protect our 
Ways ond rivers; to continue in force the 


several acts authorising the employmeut of 
mounted rangers on the frontiers, and to 
explain and amend those acts; to prolong 
the term of enlistment of five regiments of 
the twelve months’ men authorized by the 
act of the last session, to five years or du- 
rng the war; to amend the act establishing 
the ordnance department; to regulate the 
allowance of foraze tothe officersot the army, 
&c. Besides these military and naval pre- 
parations and regulations, teo ucts were 
passed, the first ef them unanimously in 
both Houses, which having important 
bearing on our military operations, we 
also class under this head. We sneak of 
the act to provide for thewidows and orphans 
of innitia slain, and for militia disabled in 
the service of the United States; and the 
act meking compensation for wargons and 
teams captured and destroyed by the enemy 
at Detroit. The first of these acts assures 
to the militia-man who is called out under 
his country’s banners, that if he is disabled 
his Government will secure hin from want 
and that, if he falls, his country will take 
his family under its guardian care ; the last 
assures compensation to the citizen for his 
property destroyed in the public service. 

It has become notorious, and the fact was 
established by the woeful experience of many 
who had engaged in and suffered by it, that 
privatuering on the that mode of 
warfare which we believe more than any 
other harasses the eneiny, by distressing his 
commerce, had languishal end had almost 
ceased from the want of cncourayement 
from the Government, the abscnee of whieh, 
together with the obstructions thrown in the 
way by these opposed to the success of their 
country’s arma, had discouraged and smoth- 
ered the enterprizing spirit, under the tin- 
pulse of which, on the declaration of the 
war, privatecring vigorously commenced. 
Congress took this subject into their mature 
consideration ; and during the session, pas- 
sed several laws, having tor their object to 
release the claims of the United States to 
certain British property captured by private 
armed veesels 3 tu reduce the duties on prize 
goods captured by private armed vessels; tu 
ailow a bounty of 25 dollers for every pri- 
eoner captured and brought in by tein; te 
extend the Act allowing pensions to the 
wounded ia getion on board private armed 
vessels, to suc as shall be accidentally 
wounded during the cruise. Under these 
salutary provisions, it is hoped aud believed 
anew epring will be given to enterprize, 
and the ocean will again swarm with our 
hardy ond adventurous seamen, who have 
already signalized themselves in every see 
by their bravery and skill wherever they 


have encountered an enemy. 
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“he only law passcd of a general cotn- 
mie reial nature, One Very important in it 
effects on the present state of our coinmerce, 
and which had become necessary to prevent 
our trade from becoming wholly subservient 
ty the interests of the eneiny 5; we mean the 
Act prohibiting the use of British Licences. 
This wiil put an end, we trust, to the dis- 
raceful intercourse carricd on with the en- 
eniy, under this guise at least, though we 


that a ncvtral character is as easiiy pure 
ehased as a british h 


r 


iccnee, and that many 


the former, which 


cannot now take the latter. Still much 

vill have been done to remedy in evil, 
vinich could ouly have been cured by a gee 


‘the proposed amendiment to the natura. 
» been for two or three 
ms hendicd ebout between the two 


ot 4 his at lei 


IAW e WHICH 


an iniperfect 5 we | 


fortn in whi 


Neve that the oniv 
it could miect t! 


of both Houses. and ii 


views of a 
such a form 
unend and maprove 
on that head. 
sof the first Session of the 


mapority 
tow, as will materialls 
the eXieting provisions 

Tn conseguen 
Congress having been held iu anticipa. 
tiow of the period proscrived by the consti- 
tution as that on wich the test Session of 
each) Congress shali be held, unless other. 


Wire Girccted by law, it became necessary to 
provide by law en what day Congress should 
agauinussembie, A law wis accordingly pase 
next meeting of Congress tor 
the first Mosday in December, the day on 


Congress hi 


sed, the 


| ‘ 
ive 


no daw passed authorizing an extra Session. 


Phe above staiement comprises all the 
! ofa public nature which were passed 
Curing the Session. Several other measures 
“importance were proposcd, and received 
their ae in one the other brarches 
(fibe Legislature, among which was a gene 


cra: 


the fat. of which is too recent 

to requure particular reuierks from 
ty besides, is pretty well undere 
stood by the people at lage, who are quite 
as competent as Curselves to judge of its ex- 
eney. Our intention was merely to 
c'lor a statement of all the measures ofa 
sencial nature which passed the Congress 5 
t..at description, we be- 
ve, wre Comprised in the above recapitu- 


"RANCE, 
NEW CONSCHIPTION,. 

Ina sitti: g of the Senate at Parison the 
4th October, a series of documertts were 
read relative to the icy iations bet ween 
Franee and Austria, Sweden and Depmurk. 


Aisisrical Afjuirs. 


Bonaparte accuses the Luiperor Fras 
treachery and duplicity. He avers tho: 
Prince Schwartzenberg, by facilitati: 


advance of Adiniral Ary), 
ensured the ruin of the French foree in Po. 


Siiteethat an Armistice was afterwards en. 
cluded wath Russia, which was kept seere:, 
—that Austric had determined to join the 
Allies Jast spring, but wa: pres hited hy the 
incfliciency of her military ce, and 
disorder of her financeseeaid he concly 
by an appeal to the French netion on thy 
necessity of making fred efforts, eq: 
those of the Allicd PUWErS, tu what 
he terms their immeasurable enibition, 

On the the bkinpress proceeded in 
state to the senate, and delivered tiie follow. 
ing speech :— 

Senautors—-The principal nations in Ev. 
rope, idigaant at the pretensions of Great 
Britain, last year united their forces to ours 
to obtain peace for the world, aud the resto. 
ration of the rights of all natiou-. Upon 
the first reverses of the war, doriaant pas- 
sions were roused. Kagland and Russia 
have dragged Prussia and Austria into their 
Cause enemies are desirous to desiroy 
our allics, and to punish them for their good 
faith, They ase eager to carry the war in- 
to our fine territories, to revenge themselves 
for the triumphs which our armies have ob- 
tained. IT well know what our people would 
have toapprehend, if they should ever allow 
themsclves to be subdued. Previous to as- 
cending the throne, upen which I was pla- 
ced by the election of my august husband 
and the will of my father, Thad the highest 
cpinion of the courage and firmness of this 
great people 3 this opinion has been con- 
firmed by every passing event. Partakirg 
for jour years the most secret thoughts of 
the emperor my husband. I know wast 
would be the agitation of bis mind upon his 
throne dishonoured, and to Wear a crown 
without glory.  Frenchmen,—your ¢m)x- 
ror, your country, and your honour cub 
upon you.” 

Scnatns cousullum was immediatels 
passed, ordering a New Conseription © 
250,000 men into active service. 120,000 
from the class of IS14, and previous years 
and 160,000 from the conscription ot 

THE NORTHERN WAR. 

Sinee the great battle before Dresden on 
the 26th and 27th July, no serious operauon 
has been attempted by cither of the man 
belligerent armies, although several of the 
French detached corps have sustained et 
feats; but without apparently leading t 
any very important results. On the Jd - 
stant, Bouaparte’s head-quariers were still 
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Hists rical at ffuirs 


Pie-den, where he confines himself to a 
and froin whence 

has occasion: out to 
any hostile demonstrations of the allie On 
ene of these tated in the 
French papers, tact being pressed by the 
Hied army of Silesia, which had advanced 


the right bank of the Elbe, by Camenz, 


ysten of pure defence : 


liv marched 


occasions it is 


he loft Dres- 
don on the 22d for Hartau,. causing the 
cps of Generals Lau riston, Macdonald, and 


| 
Bishoffsw 


ham to march forward. The allies, 
ver, declined a general encecement, 
retired fighting all the wey to the 
Sorce. General Lauriston then enterd Neue 
tadtee Mocdonald took: a position on the 
of Court de hat OC. 
cumed Gieshabel—St Cyr, Pirna, und Vie- 


position of Wresden is 


th 


Provberg. 


tor the 


thus encireled on the south-east side by the 
Prench armues, which ferm an irregular 
line of more than 100 mules on the right 


wad lett of the ibe. 

Dispatches from Slr Charl 
Lord Catheart bring down the accounts ofthe 
military operations in Bohemia to the 13th 
September ; and detail some partial fighting 
in that quarter. On the 12th, thev state, 
that the Austrian army, amounting to 
100,000 men, and with 800 pieces of cannon, 
was in position, and offered battle to Bona- 
parte, who declining it, commenced kis re- 
reat, breaking up the roads, to prevent the 
allies from pursuing. 

Onthe 25th August the Silesian army, 
commanded by General Blucher, defeated 
the corps of Lawriston, Ney, and Maedon- 
wd, near Goldberg, who after a contest 
which lasted from three in the afternoon till 
nieht, were obliged to safety in flight 
across the rivers Neisseand Katsbue kk, leaving 
inostoftheirartillery ia possesion of the allies. 

The allied army under the Crown Prince 
of Sweden apnears to have been engaged 
iN operations Of more consequence ; having 
on the 6th instant obtained a decisive victory 
over the French army commanded by Mar- 

hal Ney near Juterboch, The object of 
the Crown Prince was to advance to Leip- 
ic the success of which plan would have 
}) laced him in the rear of Jonaparte. 
in ey, however, who had assumed the 
mand of Qudinot’s army, attacking the 
Seaatans on the 4th and Sth, at Zahne, 
obtained that post, as also that 
of Suyda, In the mean time, the Crown 
Prince having learned that the French were 
upon Juterboch, came up to the 
*ssistanee of the Prussian army, and com- 
pletely defeated the enemy at Donnewitz, 
“io tled in the direction of ‘Torgau and 
VUresden, vigorously pursued by the allies. 
Un the 7th, a smul corps, vroceeding for 
Dresden, was overtiken at Dahme, and de- 


os Stewart and 


finally 


com-" 


Oa 

io 
feated with aloes of prisoners. There 
were other slight affairs in the retreat, in 
which, and the creat batUe of the Oth, the 
loss of the enemy is estimeted at 16,000 
men, JO gins, and 400 baggage wageeons 


Marshal Marmont, who was on his 
ty join the French army in. that 
arrived at Denneovity only in time 


tness the defeat of Nev's civisoas in 


taken. 
rare hy 


Conse. pence movement 
bys Blucl 
cipitately to Dresden on 
briskly pursued by Colonel Pigeer, his 


ler rh ohst he ited 


baccuce was taken, with L000 prisoners. 
\bout the same time, a detached corps of 
Daveust’s under General Pechoun, 


‘ 


was defcated on the Elbe by ¢ 

don, and most of his troops, to the num) 

of about JOO, etther killed or taken prison- 
3, the General | 


runt Walino- 


narrowly escaping. 


Davoust had retreated from Schwerin, a- 
cross the klbe, in the direction of Magde- 
burgh. 


One of the Swedish bulletins states that a 
Spanish regiment bad come over from the 
French to the allies, and had been taken to 
head-quarters, irom whence they were 
mediately to be sent back to Spain. It is 
also stated, that since the conclusion of the 
armistice the prisoners taien by the army 
under the rown Prince amounted to 
28,0003 and the whole loss of the French, 
since the opening of the campaign, ts. esti- 
mated at 100,000 imen, and 280 picces of 
cannon. 


ACCOUNT OF THE BATIYLE 


OF DRESDEN. 


THE ALLIES’ 


The following extract of a dispatch from Sir 
Charles Stewart, gives a very diflerent ace 
count of the result of the battle of Dresden, 
from that of the French contained in our last 
number. ‘The dispatch is dated from the 
Emperor of Russia’s head-quarters, at Al- 
tenbere, on the 29th of August. 


* The enemy having abandoned the 
ground surrounding Dresden, called the 


Grossen Garcen, and having withdrawn in- 
to their works, and into the suburbs of the 
town, on the morning of the 27th, it was 
deemed expedient to make an attack with a 
large force upon the place, the possession of 
which became of considerable importance. 
Count Wittgenstein’s and General Kleist’s 
he ht troops, on the right of the town, had 
sustained, during the morning of the 27th, 
in the attack of the gardens, some loss ; 
and indeed the enemy had so much im- 
proved by art the defences around the town, 
that it was evidently an enterprise of con- 
siderable difficulty to carry it. 
** The troops moved to the assault at 
four o’ciock in the evening; Count Witt- 
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genstein’s corps, in three columns, on the 
right of the Grossen Garten 3; General Kieist 
moved one coluinn of attack through these 
gardens, and two on the left. His left co- 
Iumn was headed by Prince Augustus of 
Vrussia ; three divisions of Austrians on the 
left of the town, under the immediate di- 
rection of Count Colloredo, and Prince Mau- 
rice Lichtenstein. joined the Prussiais on 
their left 3 the Prussians forming t'.c centre 
attac' A tremendous can onade 
men in ine batteries hetug 
planted in ciiculer fornia round the town, 
the effect wes machticcnt: the fine build- 
ings in Dresdcn were soon env lopca in 
smoke, ard the troops mevea forverd in 
the most perfect order to the assault. They 
approached on all sides close te the town. 
The Austrians teok aa advanced reeoubt 
with eight guns, li the most undauniod 
and callant manner; never saw ps 
behave more conspicuously 3 the work was 
of the strongest kind, not above sixty yards 
from the main wa'l, and it was flanked by 
cross fires of muskotry from the various 
loop holes that were made in every part 
from: prejcting buildings; but nething 
could surpass the gallantry with which it 
was stormed: the enemy fled from it only 
to shelter themselves behind new defences, 
manning the thick watls of the town, in 
which it was impossible, without a long 
and continued fire of heavy artillery, to 
make breaches, 

** The enemy, with the aid of those means 
which a strong town affords of resistance, 
held the troops in chcek who had so gallant- 
ly carried and entercd the outworks. The 
night was fist appreaching, and the enemy 
now attempted to make a sortie with a con- 
siderable force of all his guards, at least a- 
mounting to 30,000, to separate the allied 
troops, and take one wing in flank and rear. 
This was immediately perceived, and as it 
appeared evident that it was not practicable 
to carry the place thet night, orders were 
sent to draw off the troops, and they return. 
ed to their several encampments. Prince 
Maurice of Lichtenstein made an admirable 
disposition on the side where the enemy 
made their sortie, by which all disorderiwas 
avoided. This enterprise, in proportion to 
its being of moment, was one of great diffi- 
culty ; no troeps could signalize themselves 
more, and, in my humble opinion, if it had 
been physically possible to carry the place 
under the circumstances, they would have 
accomplished it ; but there were no breach- 
es for the troops to enter ; and the artillery, 
altho’ brought up at the close of the evening 
to near 100 paces of the wall, were not able 
to batter it, or make an impression. 

** From the best caleulation J can make, 


come 
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IT should estimate the loss of the allies at tins 
der 4000 men in this attack. The Austrians 
chietly suffered. 

** The sortie of the eneiny was a prelnde 
to a more gerer! baitle, which took place 
on the foilowiag morning, the 23th. Bona. 
parte in Dresden, trom that part 
ofa. omy ty Lusatia, on the night of the 
290, and Leving a very large force in Dres. 
den, at least 140,000 oien, he appear. to 
have cetermiucd ov aitacking the alues, whe 
oceupicd a very extended pos‘: ca on the 
heights surrennding it. 

had great advantages in 
their disposition for attack. Dresden, lined 
with cuns, was rears the communi 
cations Were not mterseeted 5 i? they nade 
an innression, they could pursue its if they 
tiny could witodraw in seeurity, and 
our troops couid mot follow tha under the 
gun» of the place. One ef the worst aays 
that ever was seen, addea matectally to the 
difficuliies of the athes, whe bad arrived, 
by rapid marches, through bad roads and 
defiles, at their poritions 3 and whose sup. 
plies of every kind it was dificult, if not 
impossible, to get up. Availing himeelf of 
the advantages above stated, Bonaparte dis- 
played an immense number ef picces of 
artillery; and heavy cannonadiag, on both 
sides, formed the chief feature of the battle. 
Charges in various points were mace, both 
with the Russian, Prussian, and Austrian 
cavalry, and they distinguished themselves 
highly ; but the main bodies of the infantry, 
in both armies, did not come in contact.— 
The weather was so hazy, and the rain s0 
incessant, that the action was sustained at 
all points, under the heaviest disadvantages. 

** Towaids the middle of the day a catas- 
trophe occurred which awakened more than 
ordinary sensibility and regret throughout 
the allied army : General Moreau, in earnest 
conversation with the Emperor of Russia on 
the operations, had both his legs carried off 
by acannon shot, the ball going throug! 


his horse. An equal loss both to the good 


cause, and to the profession of arms. It 
is impossible not deeply to lament his fate; 
he is still alive. 

* The enemy continued his efforts o 
the position of the allies, till finding he 
could make no impression, the action ceased. 

** The battle may have cost us 6000 or 
7000 men. ‘The enemy must have suffered 
more; in one charge of Russian cavalry 
against infantry and a battery, a great num- 
ber of prisoners were taken, though the gus 
were not not bronght off. 

** I have already detailed to your Lord- 
ship the general difficulties in which the 
allied army was placed by the large foree 
opposed te them, and by the opinien 7 
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Bonaparte wouk!l pass a consideralie body 
of troops across the Elbe at Konigstein and 
Pirna, to possess bumself of the passes im 
our rear. The orders tor retiring, to the 
allied army, were issued on the evening of 
tif 28th, and the army is Gow i march Mo 
diferent columns. ~ 

** It is Inmpossible not to lament that se 
fine and so numerous an army, pertectly 
entire in ail its parts, should be under the 
necessity, huving once advanced, of making 
a retrograde step, as nuscaiculations may be 
made on the event, and the enemy nuty sup- 
pose he has gained an advantage: [can 
unly pledge myself to your Lordship, that 
the army is as eager as ever to meet the 
engitly, and the same determined spirit ex- 
ists, though a partial change of operations 
uray be deemed necessary. 


DOCUMENTS RELATIVE TO THE LATE 
CONGRESS AT PRAGUE, 


In French papers recently received are 
various documents, arraigning the motives of 
Austria in proffering its mediation at the 
Congress at Prague.—They commence by 
declaring ** that Bonaparte put unreserved 
confidence in the Austrian Cabinet, and in- 
formed it ef the immense means he was col- 
jecting, and of the disposition of bis forces, 
down to the period of the battle of Lutaen. 
That victory deranged the plans of Austria, 
which was arming te recover the Hlyrian 
Provinces, ebtain possession of the Duchy 
of Warsaw, establish a new frontier upon 
the Inn, and break up the Rhenish Confed- 
eration. Dissimulation being still necessary 
she proposed to France the assembling of # 
Congress at Prague, and at the same time 
urged the allies to continue the war. The 
Congress was agreed to.”* ‘The documents 
cenclude : 

** The choice of Russia bad fallen upon a 
man, who, born a Frenehman, and convin- 
ced of his incapacity for so honourable a mis- 
sion, had only acquired in matters of busi- 
ness the character of an agent of England, 
and who in 1805 was her principal instru- 
Ment to induce Austria to war. 

** The Kmperor might have been indig- 
nant at such a choice, and rejected a man 
who had rejected the laws of the Kinpire, 
but his desire for peace made him pass over 
these considerations. He appointed, to dis- 
cuss his interests at the Congress, persons 
the most worthy of his confidence, and who, 
by the rank they held with him, and in the 
state, as well as by their personal qualities, 
enjoyed in the highest degree the public es- 
teem consideration. 

** Count de Narbonne had already recei- 
ved his full powers, which authorised the 

Oct. 1813. 
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Plenipotentiaries Co treat separately ox yount- 
ty. He, m consequence, proposed te open 
the negociwations when the Duke af Viecnsa 
arrived at Prague. 

* ft appeared that nothing could oppose 
the mnme:tiate openiig of the Congress, and 
there was every reason for hoping the nego- 
ciations would proceed rapidly ; but that sys 
tem of incidents and obstacles incessantly 
followed til then by the 
Cabinet, received new developement. 

* The French Plenipotentiaries hastened to 
demand, on the 29th July, of the Minister 
Mediator, that the epening of the Congress 
should tinimediately take place by a trst con- 
ference, in which they should proceed in the 
usual manner to the verttication and recip- 
roeal communication of their fuil powers. 

** No objection could have reasouahly been 
expected respecting an affair of form so sum- 
ple and founded om immemorial custom 
Nevertheless, the Plenipotentiary from the 
mediating Court refused this demand. De- 
sired to explain himself upon the imotives 
which at the beginning could induce him to 
create un obstacle so unerpected, he only re- 
plied by proposing a mode of negociation 
which excluded al} direct communication be- 
tween the respective Penipotentiaries, and 
contined the part of the neyociators to trans- 
mit, by writing, their propositions ta the 
Austrian Minister, who thos constituted 
himself an arbitrator. M. de Metiernich 
forgot the notes he had transmitted to Dres- 
den, aml the declarations which bad been 
made to him, and to which he tiad acceded, 
that the French Government accepted @ 
mediation and not an arbitration, and that 
it did not mean to negoeiate but in the usual 
forms, and by Plenipotentiaries who should 
assemble with those of other belligerent 
powers, to enter upon explanations.—The 
French Plenipotentiaries declared they could 
not consent to any other form than thet of 
conferences, in which they would be held to 
the Protycole ¢ which would unite, to the in- 
contestible advantages of verbal discussions, 
thoxe which are considered ta be found in 
negociations by writing. 

** Notwithstanding this previous explan- 
ation, the Austrian Minister insisted in his 
pretension ; and, founding himself upon 
this proposition, made it the object of a 
note, which he addressed to the different 

Plenipotentiaries. tn this note he support- 
ed himself by the example of Teschen. How- 
ever, no person was ignorant that nothing 
could be less applicable to the circumstances 
than that example: for, at ‘Teschen, there 
were conferences, and the pretension had 
never been raised there, any more than at 
any other Congress, of negociating without 
seeing, and without speaking to each —— 
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Tn truth, the basis had been previously laid 
down by writing, a mode then rendered 
obligatory, because the mediators were some 
at Vienna, and the others at Berlin. But 
even that proved the impossibility of follow - 
ine a similar method at Prague. Not only 
had no basis been adopted, but no prelimi- 
nary explanation had taken place upon the 
ground-work of the negociation. Notwith- 
standing such striking considerations, the 
Russian and Prussian Pienipotentiaries, 
serecing with the Plenipctentiary of the 
Mediator, hastened to adopt his proposition 

** Whatever cfforts the French Plenipo- 
tentiaries made in their official conferciuces, 
which they had successively with the Pleni- 
potentiary of the Mediator, en the 30th 
July, ist and 
able to overcome his obstinacy. Forgetting 
in this canjuncture what he owed at least to 
circumstances, he did not make known the 
motives he alleged to the adverse Pleaipo- 
tentiaries, and in this discussion of a secon- 
dary order he showed all his partiality.— 
The French Plenipotentiaries, after having 
frififled duty of wnésily, and for the 
digniiy of Government, claiming, what rea- 
son, Custom, the engavements contracted at 
Dresden, by the Plepipotentiary of the Me- 
diator himself, gave them a right to de- 
mand, were authorisea to propose a mode 
which wou!d have satisfied 91 pretensions. 
They in consequence declared, by a note 
addressed to the Mediator, thai they con- 
sented that the mode of negotiation by 
writing should be admitted conjointly with 
that of conferences. —This means conciliated 
all, and was most conformable to what was 
practised yn the more important Concresses 
of Nimeguos, Rhyswiek, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
&c. where oooh question had heen 
sed, either vc bally or by writing, accordiag 
as the nature of the case required. The 
enemy's Pienipntentiaries rejected this pro- 
position, without giving theinselves the 
trouble of combating the evident reasons 
upon Which it was founded. Several notes 
were afterwards exchanged on either part. 

** On the [Oth August, the Russian end 
Prussian Plenipote;tiaries hastened to de. 
clare the Congress diesolved. 

** At the same moment the Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Mediator declared war. His 
declaration was transmitted to the Ambas- 
sador from lranee, in the night between 
the 10th and Ith of Angust; at the same 
hour the Russian and Prussian armies en- 
tered the Bohemian territory, by roads up- 
on which, for more than a month, prepara- 
tions had been made to receive them. 

“ To this cry of war, France replied by 
wishes for peaec,” 
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SPATN, 


INVASION OF FRANCE FROM THE 
PYRENEES. 

It appears, from the following dispatch, 
dated Lezaca, 9th October, that Lord Wel. 
lington’s army has made a forcible entry 
into France. 

** Having deemed it expedient to cross 
the Bidassoa with the left of the army, I 
have the pleasure to inform your Lordship, 
that that objcet was effected on the 7th 
instant. 

** Lientenant-Gen. Sir Thomas Craham 
directed the Ist and Sth divisions, and the 
It Portugucse brigade, under Brigadier- 
General Wilson, to cross that river in the 
three columns below, and in one above the 
site of the bridge, under the eommand of 
Major-General Hay, the Hon. Colonel 
Greville, Major-General the Hon. Edward 
Stopford, and Major-General HLoward ; and 
Licutanant-General Don Manuel Freyre 
directed that part of the 4th Spanish army, 
under his immediate command, to cross in 
three 
which the allied British and Portuguese 
troops passed. The former were destined 
to carry the enemy’s intrenchments about 
and abore Andaye, while the latter should 
carry those yn the Montagne-Verte, and on 
the height of Mandale, by which they were 
to turn the enemy’s left. 

The operations of both bodies of troops 
succeeded in every point. The British and 
Portuguese troops took seven pieces of can- 
non in the redoubts and baticries which 
they carried, and the Spanish troops one 
piece of cannon in those hy them. 

had particniar satisfaction in observ 
ing the steadiness and gallantry of all the 
troops. The 9th British regiment were 
very strongly opposed, charged with bay- 
enets more than once, and have suffered ; 
but 1am happy to add, that in other parts 
of these corps our Toss has not been severe. 

“The Spanish troops, tnder 
General Don Manuel Freyre behaved ade 
mirably, and turned and carried the enemy § 
intrenchments in the hill, with great lex 
terity and gallantry; and TP am much ine 
debted to the Lieutenant-General, and to 
Lieutenant-Gencral Sir Thomas Grabam, 
and to the General and Staff Officers of 
both corps, for the execution of the arranges 
ments for this operation. 

* Lientenant-Gen, Sir Thomas Graham, 
having thus established, within the French 
territory, the troops of the allied British 
and Portuguese army, which had teen £0 
frequently distinguished under his 
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mand, resigned the command to Lieut.- 
Gencrat Sir Jokuw Hope, who had arrived 
from Trelend the preeeding dey. 

** While this was col.s on upon the left, 
Major-General Baron Alten attacked, 
with the light division, the enemy’s in- 
trenchments in the Puerto de Vera, sup- 
ported by the Spanish division under Bri- 
acdier-General Longa; and the Mariscal 
del Campo Don Pedro Giron attacked the 
enemy's intrenchments and posts en the 
mountain, ealled Ra Rhune, immediately 
on the right of the light division, with the 
army of reserve of Andalusia. 

** Colonel Colborne, of the 52d regiment, 
who commanded Major-General Skerrett’s 
brigade, in the absence of the Major-General 
on account of his health, attacked the ene- 
mys right in a camp which they had 
strongly intrenched ; and the 52d regiment, 
ander the command of Major Mein, charged 
in a most gallant stile, and carried the in- 
trenchment with the bavenet. The Ist and 
ol cacadores, and the 2d battalion 55th 
regiment, well as the 2d, distinguished 
themse!ves in this attack. 

** Major-General Kempt's brigade attack- 
ed by the Pucrio, where the opposition was 
not so severe; and Major-General Charles 
Alten has reported his sense of the judg- 
ment displayed both by the Major-General 
and by Colonel Colborne, in these attacks ; 
and I am particularly indebted to Major- 
General Charles Alten for the manner in 
which he executed this service; the light 
division took twenty-two officers and four 
hundred men prisoners, and three pieces of 
cnnnon. 

** These troops carried every thing be- 
fore them in the most gallant stile, till they 
arrived at the foot of the reck on which the 
hermitage stands, and they made repeated 
attempts to take even that post by storm 3 
bat it was impossible to get up, and the ene- 
my remained during the night in possession 
of the hermitage } and on a rock on the same 
range of the mromutain, with the right of the 
Spanish troops. Some time elapsed, yester- 
day morning, before the fog cleared away 
<ufficiently to enable me to reconnoitre the 
Mountain, which © found to be ieast inac- 
cessible by its right, ond that the attack of 


most gallant stilé. Those troops followed up 
their success, and earried an intrenchment 
on a hill which protected the rigat of the 
cunp of Sarre, and the enemy in mediately 
evacuated all their works to desond tae ap- 
proaches to the camp, which were toven pes- 
session of by detachments from tae 7th dr 
vision, sent by Lieutenant-General tbe Earl 
of Dathousie, through the Puerto de Escha- 
lar, for this purpose. 

* Don P. Giron then established a batta- 
lion on the enemy’s lett, on the rock of the 
hermitage. It was too late to proceed fur- 
ther last might, and the enemy withdrew 
from their post at the hermitage, and from 
the camp of Sarre, during the night. 

** It gives me singular satisfaction to re- 
port the good conduct of the olficers and 
troups of the army of reserve of Andalusia, 
as well in the operations of the 7th instant, 
as in those of yesterday. The attack made 
by the battalion of Las Ordenes, under the 
command of Colonel Hore yesterday, was 
made in as good order, and with as much 
spirit, as any that I have seen made by any 
troops; and was inuch satiehed with the 


spirit and discipline of the whole of this 


Corps. 

** T cannot applaud too highly the execu- 
tion of the arrangements for these attacks by 
the Mariscal de Canpo Don Pedro Giron, 
and the General and Staff Officers under his 
directions. 

** T omitted to report to your Lordship in 
my dispetch of the 4th inst. that upon my 
way to Noncevalles, on the Ist inst. [I di- 
rected Brigadicr-General Campbell to eadea- 
vour to carry off the enemy’s piquets in hi 
front, which he attacked on that night, and 
completely succeeded, with the Portuguese 
troops under his command, in carrying the 
whole of one piquet, consisting of 70 men— 
a fortified post on the mountain of Aralla 
was likewise stormed, and the whole garri- 
son put to the sword. 

Since addressed your Lordship last, 
have received dispatches from Lieut.-Gen. 
Clinten, in Catalonia, to the 3d inst. The 
General was still at Tarragona, and the ene- 
my were still in their old position on the 
Lobregat. 

** Licutenant-General Lord William Ben- 


it might be connecied with advantage with —tinck had embarked for Sicily on the 22nd 


. ; the attack of the enc ay’s works in front of | of September.” am 
the camp of Sarr accordingly ordered The loss of the allies in the affairs above 
: the army of reserve to concentrate te their detailed was $14 British and Portuguese, hn 

| * right; and, es soon as the concentration and between 700 and 900 Spaniards, killed i 


and wounded. 

The private letters accompanying the 
dispatel, states that the French troops were 
commanded by Suchet, trom Catalonia, Soult 
having previously gone the interior 

the 


commenced, Marisec! del Campo Don Pedro 

) Giron ordered the batsalion de las Ordenes 
to attack the enemy's post on the rock on 

the right of the position occupied by his 
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the purpose of raismy reimlorcements to his 
zrmy. Thealties were within a few leagues 
of Bayonne. 

Previously to Lord Bentmck leaving 
Spain for Sicily, the troops under his com- 
mand had sustained some reverses in action 
with the enemy commanded by Suchet, of 
which the following axcount was published 
by the British government. 


“ Foreign Office, Oct. 6. 1813. 
Dispatches have been received from 
Field Marshal the Marquis of Wellington, 
dated Lezacs, the 27th altimo, inclosing 
reports from Lord William Bentinck, of the 
tSth and September. From these it 
appears that the enemy, having collected a 
very superior force in front of his Lordship‘s 
army, made an attack early in the merning 
of the 13th, upon the advanced guard, pos- 
ted at the I’ass ef Ordal. 

“The advance consisted of the 2d bat- 
tahion of the 27th regiment, the Calabrian 
tree corps, four rifie companies of the King’s 
German legion, a brigade of Portuguese ar- 
‘ilery, amounting together to 1100 men, 
and three Spanish regiments, who for several 
hours made a most gallant and successful 
resistance, but being at length overpowered 
hy the numbers of ihe troops opposed to 
them, were compe'led to give way. 

“ The loss sustained will, it is believed, 
not prove ultimately very considerable, as 
ruany of those men whe had been compel- 
iec to shelter themselyes in the mountains, 
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Wiliam Burrows, comnierdcr) with his 
Britannic Majesty's brig Boxer, (late Cap. 
tain Blyth} her"prize, of equa) force, 
tured on the 5th instant, afier an action of 
forty-five minutcs.—The following partien- 
lars of the engagement are obtained fhum 
the officers orn board the Enterprise :— 

“* September Sth, at five P.. light 
winds from the N.N.W. Peomiaquid bdear- 
ing north, eight miles distant saw a brig af 
anchur in shore, and made sail on a wind, 
with the larboard tacks on board. At half. 
past seven the brig weighed, and fired three 
shot at a fishing boat, for the purpose of as- 
certaining what we were (as we have since 
learnt.) At half-past eight, the brig fireda 
shot as a challenge, and hvisted three Eng- 
lish ensigns, and immediately bore up for 
us. At nine we tacked, hept away svath, 
and prepared for action. At hialt-past nine 
it fell calm, the enemy bearing N.N.W. dis- 
tant four miles. At half-past cleven, a 
breeze sprung up from the S.W. which 
gave us the weather gage-—-we mano vvret 
te the windward until two P. M. to try ow 
sailing with the encmy, and aseertain his 
force. At a quarter past two P.M. we 
shoriened sail, hoisted three ensigns, and 
fired a shot at the enemy. 

“* At three P. M. tacked) and bore up for 
the enemy, taking him to be ove of his Ma- 
jesty’s brigs of the largesi size. At a quar- 
ter past three, the enemy being within half 
pistol-shot, gave three cheers, and com- 
menced the action, by firing her starboard 
broadside. We returned them tive chee 


4 sad since rejoined thearmy. Therapidad- with our larboard side, when the action be- 

vance of the enemy rendered it necessary to came general.—-At 20 minutes past three 

abandon two ficla-pieces and two mountain — p, our brave commander fel!, aid while 
yuns. lying on deck, refusing to be carried below, 
On the I4ih, Lord W. Bentinck deem- raised his head, and requested——* thet the 
iy fA i 4 ed it adviseable to retire the army to Ven- flag might never be struck.’ At hail-pest 
ae lrels, and from thenee to the neighbourhood — three we ranged a-head of the enemy, fired 
mes ; of Tarragona. our stern chaser, rounded to on the star- 
** The retreat was effected without any board tack, and raked him with our star- 
R ae loss, not withstanding the attempts of the e- heard broadside. At,35 minutes past three 
aj nemys superior cavalry, which were uni- the enemy's maintop-mast and topsail-yard 
4 | ee formly repulsed by the charges made by came down. We then set the foresail, and 
Bat. the 20th light dragoons, and the hussars of — took a position on bis starboard bow, and 

The enemy, finding chat no impression three when he ce:sed firing, and called 


vould be made, retived on the 17th 
the Lobfegat.” 


for quarter, saying, that as their colouts 
were nailed, they cou'!d nut haul them down. 
We took possession of ibe prize, which 
proved to be bis Britannic Majesty’s brig 
Boxer. Sixty-four prisoners were taked, 
including 17 wounded. ‘The nurLer of the 
enemy killed cannot be exactiy ascertained, 
as many of them were beve overboard be- 
fore we iook possession, Captain Blyth beung 
one cf the slain, why fell in the early pat 
of the action.e- Wher. the sword of the vane 


guished enemy was presented ta the 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 
CAPTURE OF THE EOXER SRIG OF Wak 
AND DOMIBICA SCHOONER. 

(From the Poviland Argus.) 

““Ou Monday the 6th September at 
P.M. anchered ia this harbour the United 
Siates brig Enterprise, (late Lieutenant 
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conquerer, he clasped bis hands, and said, 
satisfied, die contented.” And then 
vonsented, nor Ull ther would he consent, 
be carricd below. 

* Some of the Boxer’s crew inform, that 
when she last left her port she had 125 
sicked men, fer the purpose of taking the 
¥nterprise, and that three were put on 
hoard ef a prize, and five, including the 
Roctar, were on shore at the island of Man- 
higgin, leaving en board when the artion 
commenced 104; which account is corobo- 
razed by the muster-lsook found on board of 
the Serer. The Enterprise had two men 
Killed, and 12 wounded; ameng the Satter 
ef whom were the Captain, whe expired at 
trelve o'clock ov the night following the 
action; snd midshipman Kervia Waters, 
also mortally, yet languishing. 

* The dainage done to the two vessels tn 
the aclien, forms surprising contrast 5 
jer whereas the Boxer is literally cut to 
pieces, im sails, rigging, spars, hull, &c. the 
Enterprise is in a siuation fo commence an- 
other action of the sare kind immediately, 
if we except seine injury done te some of 
her spars aod rigging, which may seyuire 
chem to be replaced. While we deeply fa- 
ment the less of our gallant Barrows, we 
ere proud to record the cool and determined 
eourage and conduct of Lieutenant M*tall, 
his successor to the command, a3 also that 
of ai) the rest of the brave officers and crew 
of the Enterprise, who, in this brilliant af- 
‘air, have placed at 2 greater distanee all 
donbi of the decided superiority of our na- 
val heroes; nor is their heroisna Jess eonspi- 
cuous jin their humanity to the vanquished 
enemy, than in their bravery while in com- 
at” 

A New York paper ef the Sist ult. con- 
iains the following extract of a letter from 
Captain John HW. Dent, Commanding Naval 
Olficer at Charleston, to the Secretary of the 
American Navy, dated South Carolina, Aug. 
2] 

** Sin—-I have the bonour ie inform you, 
*hat the privateer schouner Decatur, of tbis 
port, arrived here yesterday, ‘yith his Bri- 
‘annie Majesty’s schoones Doininica, her 
vrize. She ceptured on the Sth instant, 
afler a inmost geitant and d¢sperate action of 
sne hour, and curried by buarding, having 
‘ail her Officers killed or wounded, excesst 
one Midshipman. The Dominica mounts 15 
3URS, One a S€-pounder on 2 pivot, and had 
4 complement of $3 men at the commence- 
ment of ahe action, 60 of whom were killed 
or wounded. Sie was oue of the best equip- 
ped 2nd manned vessels of her class I have 
aver seem. The decatur mounts seven guns, 


ind bad a complemen! ef 103 meg at the 


fornmencement of the action, 19 of whom 
were killed er wounded. 
** | have the honour to be, with the 
greatest respect, 
«J. H. Dent.” 
— 


DIABOLICAL OF NAVAL WAKY 


The Axalanta, Caytain Hickey, arrived at 
Walhkfax, on the 1th of August, from the 
Chesapeake, with the official report from 
Capiain R. Lieyd, of the Plantagenet, of an 
attempt made by the Americans to destroy 
that ship, in Lynnhaven bar, by the explo- 
sion af a combustible machine, calle’ a tar- 
pedo. ‘The horrid instrmment fortunately 
erent off when it had reached about half a 
cable's Jength of the ships; otherwise, it as 
apprehended, the effects would have been fa- 
tal both ta the ship and Uwe whole of the 
crew! It did net, however, de any mjury : 
it threwy up an »ymmense coluran of flame 
and water, and excited 2 temporary alarm, 
but nothing further. One of these instru- 
ments has been picked up br the Victori- 
ous, 74, Captain Talbot, 2t the same place, 
and is now or board thai ship. It is a case. 
containing absut six barrels of gun-powder, 
to whieh lock is affixed; and attached tu 
the lork is a Tine, rearhing to the person or 
boat that has the execution of the design. 
Ut is next suspended to a stage of planks, a! 
each end of which are about fifty fathems of 
smal} line, with a twoy at eack end. The 
machine thus put together, and Jet inte the 
water, the combustible case sinking about 
twelve feet, and being kept at that depth 
from the surface of the stage, it bas many 


_ Chances of snecess in close anchorages; the 


baoys being externicd bv the Jine the dis- 
tance of 10) fathoms, will most probably, 
one or the other of them, convey the line, 
by the help of the tde, across the cable of 
any ship at anchor, which, the monnent it 
touches, will cause the machine to swing 
round te the side or the bottom of the ship ; 
and ihe person using it, finding by the line 
thar it has been stopped, judges that it has 
reached the intended object, pulls the trig- 
ger of the Jock by the string, and the explo- 
sion takes place. Should it, thus situated, 
rot blow the ship up, it miust starta butt- 
end of one of her planks; when, from the 
sudden rush of water, which ne efforts of the 
crew could possibly subdue, she would ine- 
vitably founder. One reasoy, it is consider- 
ed, why it fortunately did net succeed upon 
the Plantagenet, was, it was the first expe- 
riment of ite humane projcctor—a Mr 
Mix, of the American navy. Onr biocka- 
ding ships on the coast have kept the most 
sharp look-out, in their guerd Yosts, since 
this inferna) attempt was made. 
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A letter has been received from Sir 
Thomas Hardy, Captain of the Ramilics, 
dated off New London, July Tt, 1813, 
civing an account of an event that was at- 
tended with fatal consequences to Mr Ged- 
des, Second Lieutenant of the Ramilies, and 
icn brave seamen. On Friday, the 23th 
of June, a master’s mate of that ship was 
sent in a boat to cut off a schooner which 
was making for the harbour of New Lon- 
don, which he soon effected, and took pos- 
session of her about eleven o'clock, the 
people having deserted, and let go her only 
anchor and cable. ‘The master’s mate 
brought the schooner wear the Ramilies, 
and informed Sir 'T. Hardy she was loaded 
with provisions and naval stores. Sir 
Thomas directed her to be taken alongside 
a sloop which had been captured a few days 
before. Mr Geddes volunteered his ser- 
vices; and to put Sir Thomas Hardy's or- 
ders in execution, took a fresh boat's crew. 
Whilst they were in the act of securing her, 
about half-past two o'clock, horrid to relate, 
she blew up, with a most tremendous ex- 
plosion, and poor Geddes and ten valuable 
seamen lost their lives: three seamen esca- 
ped, mitch scorched, but are doing well. It 
is added that this schooner was fitted out 
by two merchants of New York, (induced 
by the American Government, offering half 
the value of the British men of war so de- 
stroyed,) for the eapress purpose of blowing 
up or barning the Ramilies ; and hearing 
the Ramilies was short of provisions and 
stores, placed some on the hatchway as an 
inducement for taking her along-side. Un- 
der the provisions (it since appears) were 
deposited several casks of gun-powder, 
with trains laid to a magazine, which was 
fitted upon the same mechanical principles 
as clochework. When it ran the time 
given to it by the winder-up, it gave force 
to a sort of gun-lock, and the explosion of 
the vessel, and the destruction of ail that 
might be near it, was thereby accomplished ! 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 

A Proclamation hes been issued by the 
Prince Regent in Council, permitting the 
disulacion of Spirits from all sorts of grain, 
Wheat ¢ vcepted, to reecommence from and 
alter the ist day of December next. 


IRELAND. 
The general Sbourd of the Catholics of 
Ireland have published an address to the 
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Catholic population at large of that coup. 
try. It states, that however ardently ep. 
gaged in soliciting the restoration of Re. 
ligious Freedom, the Board have never in. 
fringed the limits of the law, or been un. 
mindful of what is due to. the peace and 
good character of the country, and that the 
moment has arrived when the cause of 
Catholic freedom rests almost solely upon 
Catholic firmness, prudence, and cireun,. 
apection, It complains, that their enenies, 
defeated in arguiment, have resorted to for. 
geries and fabrications, to create jealousy 
and hatred, and reconimends Petitions to 
the King, Lords, and Commons, as the 
avenue to success pointed out by the Con- 
stitution. ** Let us then,” says the Address, 
** Petition from every town, village, and 
parish, without exception; let every man, 
every woman, and every child, subseribe to 
such petitions. Slumber not over your deep 
wrongs, let persecufion be exposed to no- 
toriety, and let our just complaints  re- 
sound throughout Christendom—tlcave the 
rest to events, to the legislature, and to 
Providence : our cause is good, and favoured 
from above: it is in faithful hands; let us 
be therefore confident and strenuous.”—It 
then concludes with recommending indus- 
try, domestic union, good morals, allegiance 
and religion. 

On the 28th May, Mr Hugh Fitzpat- 
rick, bookseller in Dublin, was brought be- 
fore the Court of King’s Bench there, to re- 
ceive sentence, having been convicted of a 
libel against the Duke of Richmond, then 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in publishing a 
book, relative to the penal laws against the 
Roman Catholics of that country.—The 
sentence was, that he be imprisoned in 
Newgate, Dublin, for eightcen months, to 
pay a fine of £.200, and to give security 
for his good behaviour for seven years— 
himself in a sum of £.500, and two sureties 
in £.250 each. 

On the 28th and 29th July, Mr Magee, 
proprietor and publisher of the Dublin Bven- 
ing Post, was tried in the King’s Bench 
there, for a libel on the Duke of Richmond, 
published in defendant's paper. Mr O'Con- 
nel addressed the jury at great length on 
the part of the defendant, and the Solicito: 
General on the part of the Crown. The 
Chief Justice then charged the Jury, whe 
retired for some time, and then brought 
a verdict of guilty—Mr Magee wes com 
mitted to the custody of the Sherifi—S" 
tence delayed. 
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CIRCUTT INTELLIGENCE, 
Lords MEADOW BANK PITMILLY. 


Ayr, Lith Sept. 1813. 


PILE Cireuit Court of Justiciary was open- 
ed here on Wednesday last, by the Right 
Honourable Lord Pitmilly. 

Huch Marshall, shoemaker in Kilmaurs, 
and James Dickie, shoemaker and town-bell- 
man there, accused of mobbing and rioting, 
with intent to obstruct the oilicers of his 
Majesty’s revenue, in collecting the public 
taxes, were brought to the bar. 

Mr William Young, waiter in Kilmarnock, 
subcollector of taxes for the district of Cun- 
ningham, gave evidence of his having given 
a commission to Geerge Vallance, and John 
Thomson, in July last, to collect the arrears 
of taxes, by putting into their hands a war- 
rant, signed by the sheriff-substitute, and 
the commissioners for carrying into effect 
the existing acts of Parhament relative to 
the assessed taxes, and road-money, in the 
district above-mentioned. 

George Vallance, messenger at arms in 
Kilmarnock, depones, that he went to Kil- 
maurs on the 23d of July last, accompanied 
by his two sons, and John ‘Thomson, calling 
to his assistance a serjeant, a corporal, and 
twelve men of the 27th regiment of foot, to 
put in execution the warrant fer recovering 
the arrears of taxes. —Met opposition on the 
23d 3 and on the 24th, when determined to 
discharge his duty, he was ob:tructed in the 
execution of it by a mob.—Sent Thomson 
for Bailie Picken. —Soon after saw Thom- 
son entangled with the pannel, -Matshall, 
the latter threatening violence, and striking 
the fermer—-was himself wounded with 
Stones throwu at him by the crowd—the 
military were paraded in front of the town- 
house, heard the prisoner Dickie encourage- 
ing the mob to riot, employing the fullow- 
ing, or similar expressions, ** stand fast and 
defy them all—Kilmaurs folk have done 
more than that yet.” Witness, in a cool 
manner, desired the mob to desist, and war- 
ued them of their danger if they persisted 
in violence. Bailie Picken came among 
‘hem, and was desired to assist witness— 
the door of the council-room ordered to be 
opened for the accommodation of the wilitary. 
Dickie, who is town-crier and be!l-man, 


opened the door, rung the bell, and gave three 
cheers frons the stair- head, which were echo- 
ed back by the mob, who became more vio- 
lent, and attempted to press forward on 
the military. Witness afterwards went to 
Hugh Loudon’s house with four men, to 
collect—reached the house with difficulty— 
effected a sinall collection amid menaces, in- 
sults, and stones thrown at the walls of the 
house. bailie Picken was with witness for 
some time in London’s, and said the force 
was too sinall to attempt levying the taxes 
by distress—left) Loudon’s about seven 
o'clock in the cevening——assaulted by the mob 
on leaving the town—asked them whether 
they wanted the money he had collected, or 
his hte.—Was really deforced or prevented 
from dving his duty. 

John Thomson, weaver in Kilmarnock, 
depones, that he accompanied Vallance to 
Kilimaurs, as above narrated. Went round 
to warn the people to come and pay their 
taxes—received abusive language from  se- 
veral persons, and was nicknamed by a boy 
whom he chased, when he was seized by 
the prisoner Marshall, who threatened vio- 
lence—took him by the neck, and tore his 
coat, but did not hurt him. Witness called 
on the soldiers, and ordered Marshail to be 
taken into custody-—saw Dickie open the 
door of the town-house, and huzza, but did 
not hear him use inflammatory expressions— 
did not hear the military say they would be 
under the necessity of firing, but heard Val- 
lance say soon their departure in the eve- 
ving they were much annoyed by stones 
thrown at them. 

James Currie, Hugh Loudon, John King, 
and Jean Macleod, were next called, thev 
confirmed the chief parts of the testimony 
of the preceding witnesses. 

Peter Montgomerie, serjeant in the 27th 
regiment of foot, having gone to Kilmaurs 
with George Vallance, &c. was desired by 
him to order his men to prime and load. 
The crowd insulted Thomson—saw Mar- 
shall strike at Vallance—no violence offered 
to the military till the evening, when they 
were leaving the town; some stones were 
then thrown at the party. Heard Dickie huz- 
za, but did not see either him or Marshall in 
the evening. | 

After several witnesses had been called in 
exculpation, the Jury were ably addressed 
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hy A. Clephane, Fsq. adsocrate-depute, on 
the part of the prosecution. znd by Samnct 
Maeormach, advocate, on of the 
pannels. 

The learned Judge up the evi- 
dence in a ef distinguished clearness 
and impartiality.——The Jory were incloted, 
and desired to give in their verdict next 
morning: 

On ‘Thursday, the returned a ver- 
et in the ease of Hugh Marshall ane Somes 
Dick, tinding, a great plurality oF 
doth pancels guiliy.——On which, his 
ship, after pointing out toe doo porous 
dency of such crimes, sentenced them to 
three inonihs lement pun 
ishment, in consideration of the titst 
instance of the hind, brought before a Court 
of Justice i. this country. 

Counsel for the Crown, A. Clephane, Fsq- 
tor the prisonets. 
S. Macormack, Esq. advocate; agent, Mr 
John Wyle, writer, Ayr. 

The Court next proceeded to the trial of 
Names M‘tntyre, alias M*Tyre, alias Tyrie, 
accused of assauiting and wounding “ir 
Warner, of Ardeer, to the preat effusion of his 
blood, ank danger of his And the jury 
having returned a verdict finding the pan- 
nel euilty, he was sentenced to seven years 
transportation beyond seas, under the usual 
certification, 

Aleaandes M‘Keever, master, or sailing- 
master of the schooner dames, of Glenarm, 
and Edward Chinchton, mate of the said 
vessel, were accused of rape. Cheichton 
futing to appear, sentence of fugitatiow was 
pronounced against iim. The trial proceed- 
ed agaust M*Recver, aad the tound the 
crime of rape tibelled, mot proven, but 
they, by a great plurality ef voices, found 
him guilty of an assault, with intent of 
committing a rape; whereupon sentence of 
transportation beyond seas for seven years 
was pronounced against him. 

Upon calling the criminal indictment a- 
gaunst James Fisher, from Wigton, for theft, 
the Advocate Depute moved the Court to 
desert the dict against him pro leco et tem- 
pore, which was done accordingly, and he 
was committed to prison on a new warrant. 

Dumfries, Sept. 21. 

Yesterday the Circuit Court of Justiciary 
was opened here by the Right Honourable 
Lords Meadowbank and Pitinilly. 

Helen Kenedy, at Rig Toll Bar, accused of 
concealment of pregnancy under the statute, 
was fugitated for non-appearance, and the 


“pail-bond for her forthcoming forfeited. 


Arthur Murphy, charged with an assaalt 
with intent to commit a rape, also failing to 
ippear, was fugitated and the bail-bond for- 
Teited. 
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The Court then adjourned 
when Q’Neaite and Charles, accused of 
bert, having been called to the har. Me 
Clephane, the Depute Advocate, stated 4, 
the Cuurt, that owing to the want of ama- 
terial witness, he thought bopropes to pro. 
ceed in the triat at present, and moved thon 
Lordships te desert the dist pre love et 
pore, which was according’y done, and « 
warrant of tecommuliment was gracted. 

This fay the Circuit Court of Justiewrs 
Was opened here by Lord Jicndowheank 

The oply ermminal before the 
Court, was the triet ef Jemes Seou, wh. 
was indicted tor brookhing tio caravan. at 
Whitehaugh. in the parist of Peebles, in the 
month of tebruary neine to 
Geo. Tair. a travelling merchaui ai Brough. 
ton, ema stealing therefrem ¢ quantity of 
goods of various kiods, to a considerable a. 


mount; and also tor breaking int cPravan 
belungirg ta the said Gecrge Trt, 
churd, in the parish of Rirkurd. month 


of December and stethiog therefrom 
a quantity of cloths, hats, and ether goods 
to the value of £.200 Sterling. The pan- 
nel having been committed to prison for the 
last offence, broke out of the tolimoth of 
Peebles, and made bis eseape and 
been indicted to stand trial at the then ene 
suing Circuit held at Jedburgh, sentence of 
fugitation passed against him on the 2%th of 
April 

When the pannel was brought to the dar 
he denied the first part of the charge, in 80 
far as regerded the breaking into the cara- 
van, and stealing the goods thorefvom, in 
February 1805; but confessed that he receiy- 
ed some of the goods at ** so gross an under 
valuc, that he was conscious they were not 
honestly come by :” and tothe second charge, 
that is, to tke crime committed im Decem- 
ber ISOS, he pleaded guilty, and threw 
seif on the mercy of the Court. 

The Advoeate Depute, Mr (epaane, 
having restricted the libel to an arbitrary 
punishivent, observed, that though be hac 
witnesses ready to prove both eharges 
gainst the pannel to the extent lihelied, yet. 
as the prisoner had pleaded guilty to th 
second charge, he was unwiihng to 
the Court by leading his proot. The Jury 
having retired for a short time, returned = 
unaniimeus verdict of guilty of the tet" 
committed in 1808, as libelied. 

His Lordship then, im an eloquent ane 
impressive Manner, addressed the prison 
at considerable length, adverted to his 
corrigible conduct in the repetition of Se 

normous offences, and observed, that m 
aiternative was left, but to remove him from 


arountry, which he had disgraced 
anime 
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cames, to another land, where, should he 
be guilty of the like offences, a speedy and 
more rigid justice would await him.—tlIlis 
Lordship then passed seitence of transporta- 
iion beyond seas tor live, upon the pannel, 
with the usual certification. 
North. Lords HERMAND and GILLIES. 
INVERNESS, Sept. 17. 

Yesterday the Circuit Court of Justiciary 
was opened here by the Right Hon. Lord 
Hermand, when Andrew Cullen, serjeant, 
armourer of the 2Ist regiment, now sta- 
tioned at Fort George, was inpannelled for 
ihe anurdcr of Winifred, his wife, in the 
month of July fast. ‘The trial occupied the 
Court from 12 till 3 o'clock, when the 
Jury were inclosed, and this day returned 
a verdict, wnanimously finding the pannel 
Guilty. He was sentenced to be executed 
ut Inverness, on the 29th October next, 
and his body given for dissection. 

The court then proceeded to the triai of 
William Mackenzie, John Mackenzie, and 
iodenck Macleod, from the parish of As- 
synt, in the county of Sutherland, accused 
of riot and assault, conunitted at the settle- 
ment of the Rev. Mr SitArthur, as assist- 
at and successor to the present minister of 
that parish. ‘Phe Jury returned a verdict 
of Guilty against all the three pannels.——- 
William Mackenzie was sentenced to two 
years imprisonment; John Mackenzie to 
one year’s imprisonment; and Roderick 
Macleod to six months imprisonment. 

Isobel Johnston, late servant to Alexan- 
der Watson, merchant on the Merkineh, 
near Inverness, accused of concealing her 
pregnancy during the whole period thereof, 
and not ealling for help and assistance at 
“ve birth, the child being amissing, wus 
‘und Not Guilty, assoilzied simphiciter, and 


dismissed from the bar. 
ABERDEEN, Sept. 20. 

The Cirenit Court of Justiciary was open- 
vd here on Wednesday last, by the Right 
Hon. Lord Gillies: 

Wiliam Law, some time residing in Links 
of Arduthie, in the county of Kincardine, 
Charged with house-breaking and theft, was 
for not appearing. 

John Brebner, accused of forging or 
“ounterfeiting notes upon the Bank of Scot- 
land, and of using and uttering the same, 
anowing them to be forged and counterfeit- 
ed. The prisoner denied the forging and 
‘ounterfeiting, but pleaded guilty to the 
“ttertng and vending, as und the 
Adv ocate-depute having restricted the libel 
‘an arbitrary punishment, he wag senten- 

(to seven years transportation. 

Yohn Henderson, accused of one act of 
‘ft and house-breaking, and two other 
Ot, 1813, 


acis of thett, denied the first charge, and 
admitted the two lisi. ‘Phe Advocate-de- 
pute having also in this ease restricted the 
libel to an arbitrary punishment, and no 
proof being led, the prisoner was according 
Jy found guilty upon his own confession, and 
sentenced to fourteen years transportation, 

John Roger, some time servant to Alex. 
Collie, farmer at Wantonwalls, in the parish 
of Insch, and presently or lately residing at 
Drum of Carron, in the parish of Inveraven, 
and county of Banit, indicted and aceused 
of the crime of bigamy, in so far as he hav- 
ing, on the TS8th day of August 1505, o1 
about that time, entered into a matrimonial 
connexion with and married Margaret In- 
nes, daughter of John Innes, woftier im 
Sunside or Sinside of Old Gian in 
the parish of Kinnethmont, with whom, 
subsequent to that date, and till the end of 
the year 1812, he frequently cohabited ia 
the house of her said father, and correspon- 
ded with her as his wife—the said Margare! 
Innes, and the said John Roger, having, 
during that period, visited, and been pu 
licly considered and held to be husband and 
wife ; he the said John Roger did neverthe- 
less, and while he very well knew that the 
said Margaret Innes was in life, and that 
his marriage with her subsisted, on the 1th 
dav of Jannary last, or about that time, in 
the church of Inveraven, in the county oi 
Bantl, or elsewhere, to the prosecuter un- 
known, feloniously marry Mary Mitchell, 
otherwise M. Hardy, daughter of John 
Mitchell, residing at Drum of Carron, with 
whom he afterwards cohabited as his wife. 
The prisoner pleaded not guilty, denying the 
firet marriage stated in the indictment, and 
admitting the last, upon which the case 
went to proof. 

Margaret Innes, the prisoner’s alleged 
first wife, being called, was objected to as 
incompetent as a witness, and the objection 
was sustained by the Court ; she was, how- 
ever, admitted as a haver, and she produ- 
eed two f!etters, addressed to her from the 
prisoner, which, however, were not read 
in Court. 

John Innes, crofter in Sunside of Old 
Glanderstown, father of the said Margaret 
Innes, was then brought forward, and he 
stated, inter alia, that he considered his said 
daughter as the lawful wife of the prisoner ; 
that, about eight years ago, she having fa!- 
len with child by him,tthey were both cal- 
led before the kirk session of Insch, for the 
purpose of being rebuked, as he supposed— 
on which occasion, he afterwards understood 
they were lawfully married by Mr Daun, 
the minister of that parish; and that, in 
Conoequenucs, they have since cohabited fre- 
quently ig his house, and corresponded to- 

Thor as band and wife, which he would 
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not have allowed, if he had not considered 
them married persons. In that evidence, 
Christian Innes, his spouse, and mother of 
the said Margaret Innes, concurred. 

The Rev. George Daun, minister of Insch, 
being sworn, stated to the Court and Jury, 
that, in the year 1805, the prisoner and 
Margaret Innes were called before him, and 
the other members of the kiik-session of 
Insch, for the purpose of being rebuked and 
fined as fornicators 3 that, on this occasion, 
he, the witness, addressed Margaret Innes, 
and said, that he was confident, from her de- 
meanour and general good character, that 
she would not have surrencered her virtue 
to the prisoner, without a previous promise 
of marriage from him ; to which she answer- 
ed, that she had not done so, for thot he had 
promised her marriage. Upon which Mr 
Daun interrogated the praoner, whether or 
not he bad promised to marty Margaret 
Innes, and he admitted that he had done so. 
Mr Dann then observed, that perhaps he re- 
pented now , and the prisoner said, that he 
cid not repent, and was willing to marry her. 
Upoa which Mr Daun instantly declared 
thein both married persons, and proceeded 
to deliver the usual prayer at the dismissing 
the session ; at which time the prisoner was 
“bout to say something, and calies out, “ay, 
but"—Mr Daun, however, proceeded with 
prayer; and when he had concluced, the 
prisoner told him, that he nor no clber man 
should marry him against his will, Mr 
Daun then stated, in explanation, that he 
had not marred the prisoner and Margaret 
tnnes, but that he considered them as being 
£0 the law of Scotland. 

His Lordship then addressed Mr Daun, 
in terms expressive of his firm belief of Mr 
Daun’s geod intentions, in proceeding as he 
had done 3 but that he felt at hus duty toin- 
form him, that he had acted rashly in de- 
Claring a marriage, without first having the 
tutl, dchberate, and unequivocal consent of 
both parties. 

No other witnesses being exsinined, the 
Jury was inelosed, and returned @ verdict 
for the pannel of rot getty, when, after an 
Appropriate scdress from the Bench, he was 
Caomissed from: the bar. 

The Court than gave judgment in one or 
iwO cases of appeal, aud proceeded this 
morning to Perth. 

Pentu, Sepi. 30. 

On Monday, the Cireuit Court was open- 
ed by Lord Gilles, Uoord Hermand having 
been called away by the severe indisposition 
of his brether, Sir Adam Fergusson,) when, 
after the usual forms, 7 

* David Rutherford and Ancrew Wilson 
were brought to the bar on a charge of hav- 
Ng murdered James Sinclair, apprentice to 
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a Baker in Dysart. This case was rendered 
peculiarly interesting by the extreme youth 
of the prisoners, neither of whom was above 
fourteen, while the age of several of the 
Witnesses cid not exceed eleven. 

The principal facts which appeared by the 
evidence were these=-Sinclair, who was 
about seventeen, had been accustomed ty 
ride his master’s pony to water; and, oy 
these occasions, the animal had been some- 
times startied, by the frolicsome disposition 
of the prisoner, Wilson, and his compas 
nions. ‘This he greatly resented, and had 
threstened to punish. On the 24th of Au. 
gust last, he met with Wilson, and began 
to beat hin. Wilson called Rutherford to 
his assistance, Who came towards him, and 
received some kicks Sinclair. In the 
irritation which this created, Rutherford 
threw a stone at Sinclair, and the two boys 
run off, under a terror at the pursuit of 
Sinclair, which appeared from their scram. 
bling down a steep bank, called the Engine 
Brac, which it was thought a dangerous 
feat to descend. They soon after took shel- 
ter in the buuce of one Isabel Miller, who, 
secing the tremor they were in, made them 
sit down. Sinclair soon after entered, and, 
seizing Rutherford by the hair, held his 
head close to the back oi: the chair, and, 
for two or three minutes, continued to beat 
him with such violence, that it seemed, ac- 
cording to an expression of Isabel Miller's, 
as if he would not leave a nose on his face. 
Isabel Miller and Rutherford haying sercam- 
ed out murder, Sinclair ran off to bis mas- 
ter’s housg, and Wilson being in the highest 
state of irritation, proposed to Rutherford 
to use their knives, who, though he vicided 
to the suggestion, appears, by the evidence, 
not to have thought of such a thing himself. 
The two boys then went with their knives 
unck.sped towards the house of William For- 
bes, the master of Sinclair. It was not as- 
certained, however, that their intention, ¢r 
at least the intention of both, continued to 
be mischievous, as the way to Forbes’s was 
also the way to their own homes. Wilson 
passed his mother’s house, and proceeded to 
that of Rutherford’s father, where the lat- 
ter stopt, and the former went on to bor- 
bes’s, where Sinclair was with a fellow-ap- 
prentice of the name of Bogie, Wise 
used some threatening expressions to Bogies 
who called out to Sinclair to take care, it 
they hadkuives. Sinclair, notwith. 
this warning, went to Rutherford, who had 
his fuot raised to the first step of his fathers 
door, gave him a blow, and again withares 
te Forbes’s house, which was very nest 
Wilson and Rutherford followed; and 4 
scuffle began, iti which all of thera were en 
gaged, but from which Wilsen, cen 
termina: 
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termination, was led off by his mother. A 
stout Jad of the name of Wighton, seeing 
knives in the hands of the two boys, took 
them from thera, and delivered that of Wil- 
son to his mother, and that of Rutherford 
to Mr Barelay, near whose house the seut- 
He took place, but unfortunately, before tints, 
Sinclair had received three wounds, two ot 
them very slight in the back, and one in 
the groin, by which the femoral vein was 
pierced, and in a very tew minutes he bled 
todeath. Drs Barclay and Blyth had ar- 
rived a few nulautes before the boy was 
quite dead, but, although they sewed up 
the wound, and endeavoured to restore ani- 
mation, it was without effect. 

hese facts having been established by 
the evidence for the prosecution, some ex- 
culpatory witnesses were called, among 
whom were Mr Muirhead, minister of Dy- 
sart, and two teachera, whose schools had 
been attended by the boys. Each of these 
Witnesses gave them such a character, as 
could not tail to be extremely affecting, 
when contrasted with the situation in which 
they stood. They were stated to have re- 
veived a carefui education, and to have 
shewn its effects in the propriety of their 
behaviour. Rutherford was represented as 
singularly milde and yentle ; and Wilson, 
though more lively, was a boy whom his 
master had, during nine years, been in 
the custom of frequentiy holding up to the 
imitation of his fellow scholars. 

The proof being closed, Mr Boswell, the 
Advocate Depute, made a humane, tem- 
perate, and able address to the Jury.—He 
dwelt chiefly on what he conceived to be 
the law, in case$ where death had been in- 
flicted by a person under the influence of 
sudden irritation, and corroourated his doc- 
trine by reading several passages and par- 
rallel cases from the works of Mr Burnett. 

The Jury were then addressed on the 
part of Rutheriord, by Mr Murray, who ine 
culcated the necessity of attending to the 
excess of provocation which the prisoners 
had received, and es pecially to its renewal 
at Rutherford'’s door—a circumstance which, 
he said, might lead them to an apprchen- 
ston for their lives, and justify che use of 
any Weapons they possessed. He intreated 
the Jury also to re smember the very tender 
age of the prisoners, and the absence of that 
power of restraining passion which is sup- 
pued by experience. 

On the part of Wilson, Mr Cockburn 
made a very eloquent appeal to the Jury, 
and the Jndge having summed up the evi- 
dence, the Jury were inclosed about half. 
ten. 

On Tuesday morning the verdiet was 
given in, finding the priaovers guilty of 
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Culpable Homicide. Lord Giilies made a 
most impressive address to the youthful 
criminals, and the sentence of the law was 
pronounced, by which they are condemned 
w six inonths unprisunme nt in the jail of 
Cupar. 

The trial losted about 1° hours. 

The boys were very ricatly dressed. Du- 
ring the whole time they seldom held up 
their heads, or uncovered their faces. 

Counsel for the Crown, William Boswell, 
Esq. Advoerte-Depute—For Wilson, Henry 
Cockburn, Esq. Advocate—and for Rutuer- 
ford, John Archibald Murray, Esq. Advo- 
cate. 


Tuesday, September 23. 


John Black, Nicol Hutton, and Robert 
Cleland, accused of assault, were outlawed 
for not appearing. 

Robert M*Laren was brought to the bar 
on two charges, one of theft, and the other 
of theft and housebreaking. It was proved 
that fuur queys, which were on the estate of 
Tullymurdoch, on the Thursday before the 
Kirviemuir market, July were anis- 
sing the following day ; that, on the Friday 
before that market, the prisoner was seen 
with three of the queys imissing, one of 
which he then sold for 50s. ; that this quey, 
on being brought to the market for sale, was 
claimed by the rightful owner 5 and that 
when the buyer went for the prisoner to 
prove his property, the latter refused to gu 
to the market, (admitting, however, that 
the quey ought to be given up to the claim- 
ant) and went into the town of Kirriemuir, 
where he was apprehended. 

In his declaration, he said, that about 
nine years ago he enlisted in the 79th re- 
giment for a bounty of £.10, and soon after 
deserted ;—that about four years ago he en- 
listed in the Aberdeenshire militia for a 
bounty of £.40, frem which corps he vo- 
lunteered into the 74th regiment, and again 
deserted ;—and that he committed the theft 
of the four queys mentioned in the indic’- 
ment. 

The proof of the crime was rendered less 
full than it weuld otherwise have been by 
the absence of the owner of the queys. 

The Court then proceeded to the second 
part of the indictment, cherging the prison- 
er with having broke into the mill of Kat- 
tray, and of gaving siolen about three stones 
of lint, belonging to J. Murray, the owner 
of the mill, in a sack belonging to Dr Whit- 
son. The stealing of the lint, however, 
(which was preved not to have been the 
property of Murray) was sect aside by the 
Advocate-Depute, but the breaking into the 
mill, and the stealing of the sack, was fully 
made out, both by the witnesses called im 

evidence, 
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evidence, and by the admission of the pri- 
sober int bis declaration. 

The Jury having returned a verdict of 
Cuiliy, the prisoner was sentenced to be ex- 
ceuted on the 12th of November, but was 
rccommended to mercy. 

John Clement was brought to the bar, on 
a charge of having assaulted and severely 
wounded Colin Murray on the 4th of Au- 
gust last. 

The witnesses having been examined on 
the part both of the prosecutor and the pri- 
soner, the Jury were inclosed, and returned 
a verdict of Not Proven, on which the pri- 
soner was dismissed from the bar. 


Wedaesd. Ws Scpt. 29. 


David Ritchie and Alexander Laing were 
brought to the bar, on a charge of stealing, 
by means of pick-locks and false keys, from 
the house of ‘Thomas Robb, vintner in Bir- 
riemuir, £45 Ts. on the Loth August last. 
Vhe prisoners pleaded guilty to the charge, 
and, after the usual forms, were sentenced 
fo transportation for seven years, 

The business of the Circuit closed with 
the decision of some appeals from the infe- 
rior Courts. 

A very melancholy event took place, at 
ane o'clock on Monday the 6th September, 
na the Clyde, mid-way between Denoon 
and the Clough light-house. As. the ferry 
hoat between these places was convey- 
several passengers, and about thirty 
bead of black cattle across the river from 
Dimoon, its sails suddenly gave way, and 
filling with waier, it instantly went down. 
OF the passengere, two only were saved 5 
ond the six described as follows we lament 
iu say, were ned t— 

Mr J. Steel ley Writer, Glasgow 

Duncan Ferguson, near Dunoon 3 

ican Black, bextman 

sovantawl of Mr Harkness, Leskin- 

A young ian aid woman, lately married 
belonging to Dunoon. 

One of the men saved get hold of a plank, 
aud other supported hiuiself by the 
Beans OF COW, Until taken up by the 
heats whoch went te their assistance. There 
Sus aheary sea, accom ponied with a squall, 
ai the time the boat sunk. 

On the Stn of September the Lord Pre- 
vast Magistiates, and Council, uuanimous- 
iy resolved te present tu Kincaid Mackenzie, 
Es. Dean of Guild, a piece of plate, asa 
mark ef the sense of the uniform 
attention and zeal with which he has dis- 
charred the duties of that ofce, 

Monday the 6th of September, came on 
the election of Master and Assistants of the 


company of Merchants of this city, when 
the following gentlemen were chosen inte 


the management for 
viz. 


the the ensuinig year, 


MASTER, 


GEORGE Wintts, 


clothier. 


ASSISTANTS, 


Messrs A. Bonar, 
J. Thomson, 

A. Freer, ° 
T. Williamson, 
Hi. Duncan, 

D. Cowan, 


Sir J. May, Bart. 
Messrs W. Phin, 
P. Crichton, 

W. Richardson, 
R. Thomson, jun. 
J. Wright. 


TREASURER, 
Mr Robert Plenderleath. 

Surgeon's Hall, Peinturg), 

11th Septenber 

The Royal College of Surgeons being met, 

nade choice of the followi ing Ofice-bearers 
for the ensuing year, viz. 


Jases Law, President, 
Brown, Treasurer. 


EXAMINATORS., 


W. Foracharson, 
A. Inglis, 

J. Bryes, 

Bell, 

W. Newbigging, 
G. Kellic, 


T. Lothian, 

A. Gillespie, 

J. Abercrombie, 
W. Wood, 

J. H. Wishart, 
J. Bell. 


On the 13th of September the University 
of Edinburgh conferred the degree of Doctor 


in Mcdicine on the 


following Gentlemen, 


after the usual public and private triais— 


OF SCOTLAND. 
J. Robertson, 
J. A. Oswald, 
J. Duncanson, 
A. Hunter, 
R. Muir, 
A, Shannan, 
A. Nobertson, 
W. Gardiner, 
W. Henderson, 
D. Mercorie, 

Ob ENGLAND. 
R. Brigit, 


R. G. A. Collingwood 


S. den, 
J. Conquest, 
1, Dyneley, 
OF IRELAND. 
G. Macadam, 
J. A. Browne, 
T. Farrell, 
J. Gordon, 
W. Furloug, 
J. Moorhead, 
OF JAMAICA. 
C. Mackelashaa, 
OF CANADA. 
J. Roberisen, 


R. A. Oswald, Esq. of Auchincruive, has 
been pleascd to nominate and present Mr 


Paul, prea 


the church and unite: 


cher of the Gospel, 
d parish f 


Glen! iy! im, Ar< a the lf af 
in the Presbytery of Biggar, vacua OY 
Death of the Rev. Williem Portcous. 


The Magistrates and Town Council of 


Perth have presciied ihe Rey. Mr Keay, 


formerly Minister of 


Padi nburgh, to the West Church parish a 


Perth. 


Kinclaven, but now 


Oa 
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Oa Tuesday, the Hth September, Mr 
Atcxander ‘Turnbull, preacher of the gospel, 
was ordained to the pastoral charge of the 
Asgociate Congregation, Campbell Street, 
Gjasgow. 

Qn Thursday, the 23d Septemher, the 
Reverend George Walker was ordained 
minister of Kiamell, in the Presbytery of 
Arbroath, vacant by the death of the Rev- 
erend Alexander Chaplin.—The Reverend 
Alexander Carnegie, of Inverkeilor, preach- 
ed and presided. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[From the London Gazette.} 


Foreign Offcc, Sept. 4& The Prince Re- 
gent this day appointed Frederick Wise, 
Esq. to be his Majesty's Consul General in 
Sweden. 

Wihetehail, Sept. 11. IS13. His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent has been plea- 
wd to nominate Lieutenant-General the 
Earl of Dalhousie, Lieutenant-General the 
Stewart, Major-General 
George Murray, Quarter-Master, and Ma- 
soreGeneral the Hon. Edward Michael Pa- 
kenham, Adjutant-General to the army 
under the command of the Marquis of Wel- 
ington, to be Extra Knights of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath. 

Wis Royal Ibighness the Prince Regent 
has been pleased to graut the place of one 
of the Lords of Session in Scotland, to 
David Douglas, Esq. in the room of Wil- 
ham Craig, Esq. deceased. 

Whitehall, Sept. 25. His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent has been pleased 
w grant the dignity of a Boronet of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
to the following gentlemen, aud the respec- 
tive heirs male ot their bodies lawfully be- 
gotten, Viz. 

Sir John Thomas Duckworth, Knight of 
the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, 
Admiral of the Blae Squadron of his Majes- 
tvs fleet. 

George Hewett, Esq. General in the are 
Ny. 

liildchrand Gakes, Esq. Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral in the army. 

Thornes Hislop, Esq. Lieutenant-General 
in the army. 

Josias Rowley, Esq. Captain in the royal 
navy. 

_ Philip Bowes Vere Broke, Esq. Captain 
un the royal navy. 

Richard Puleston, of Emral, in the coun- 
ty of Flint, Esq. 

Joseph Radcliffe, of Milnsbridge-House, 
in the West Riding of the county of York, 
Ksq. 


John Beckett, of Leeds, in the county of 
York, and of Somerby Park, in the county 
of Lincoln, Esq. 

Brydges Trecothick Heaneker, of Neu- 
ton-Hail, in the county of Essex, Esq. 

Horace David Cholwel! St Paul, of Ewart 
Park, in the county of Northumberland, 
Psy. with remainder to his brothers, Henry 
Heneage St Paul, and Charles Maximilian 
St Paul, of Ewart Park, Fsqrs. 

Richard Borough, of Baseldon Park, in 
the county of Berks, Esq. 

James Duff, Esq. his Majesty's Consul at 
the port of Cadiz, and the heirs meles of his 
body lawfully begotten, with reminder, in 
default thereof, to William Gordon, of Stan- 
hope Street, Mayfair, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, Esq. (nephew of the said James 
Duff), and the heirs-male of his body law- 
fully begotten. 

Reverend Samuel Clarke Jervoise, of 
Hanover Square, in the county of Middle- 
sex, of Idsworth Park, in the county of 
Southampton, and of Woodford, in the 
county of Essex. 

Nathaniel William Wravxall, of Wraxall, 
in the county of Somerset, Esq. 

George William Denys, of Stratford 
Place, in the county of Middlesex, Esq. 

Samuel Young, of Tormosa Place, in the 
county of Berks, Esq. 

Frederick Gustavus Fowke, of Sowerby, 
in the county of Leicester, Esq. 

Forcign Office, Sept. 23. 1813. His Roy- 
al Highness the Prince Regent has been 
pleased, in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, to appoint the Earl of Aber- 
deen, K. ‘T. to be his Majesty’s Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Vienna. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has also been pleased, in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majesty, to appoint the 
Honourable Frederick Lanib to be Secretary 
tu his Majesty’s Embasxy at that Court. 


BIRTHS. 


July 24.1813. At Halifax, Nowa Scotia, 
the Lady of Richard Henry Bonnycastle, 
royal engineers, a son. 

Aug. 27. At Ayr, Mrs Captain Moore, 
27th regiment, a daughter. 

29. In Charlotte Square, the Lady of 
Captain Clarke, of the Northampton regi- 
ment, a son and heir. 

Sept. 2. At Vort George, Mrs J. Mackin- 
tosh, a daughter. 

3. Mrs Thomson, of Burnhouse, a son. 

— At Urrvard, the Lady of Major Alston, 
a son, 

— At Ayr, Mrs Cuthbert, of Dalleagles, 
a son. 
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Nept. 7 At Glasgow, Mis Dovid Shaw, a 
daughter. 

s. At Cullen-house, the Lady of Colonel 
Grant, M. a daughter. 
10. Mrs  Dougtuas, 

Strect, a daughter. 

Ll. At London, the Lady of Vircount 
Mountjoy, a son and heir. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Greig, of Hail- 
Greig, a son. 

— At Ayr, Mrs H. D. Boswell, a daugh- 
ter. 

— In Quecn Street, Mrs Walker, a son. 

2. At Caverhill, Mrs Barnet, younger 
of Barns, a son. 

3. At Granton, Lady 
a daughter. 

I+ At Newton upon Ayr, Mrs W. A. 
Sinith, a daughter. 

— At St Catharine’s, Westmoreland, 
Sirs Charles Barker, a son. 

—— At Sea Grove, the Lady of the Right 
Honourable the Lord Justice Clerk, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of Alex. 
of Livingston, a son. 

15. At Avr, Mrs Q. Kennedy, ef Drum- 
son. 

—- Mrs Cranfurd, Forth Street, a son. 

16. Mrs Knight, George’s Street. a son. 

— The Honourable Mrs Fergussen, a 


Noithumberlaud 


‘harlotte Hope, 


19. At Drvéen, Viscountess Primrose, 

— At Ayr, the Honourable Mrs Rello, 
daughter. 

20. At the Mushreom Glass-House, near 
Newcastle, the wite of Isaac Scott, a poor 
Yan, With already six small chi'dren, was 
delivered of three girls, and all, with the 
mother, are liacly to do well. 

— The Lady of Captain Evre, Wilts 
resiment, a son. 

zi. At Invery, Mrs Skene, of Rubisiaw, 
a daughter. 

— At Borthwickshiels, Mrs Pott, of 
Todrigg, a son. 

<2. Mrs Bryce, St Andrew's Square, a 
Caugliter. 

25. At Inverness, Mrs Dr M*Donald, a 
daughter. 

24 At Avi. Mrs VI*Mikin Torrance, of 
a caucnter. 

Js. Mrs Janies Moncrieff Nerthumber- 
lend Street, a son. 

20, Lady Ehzabeth Mentgomery, a son. 

-- Merchiston Hall, Mrs Campbell, 
Combie, &@ dauchier. 

fda, The wife of Edward Edwards, of 
Caveadisi Street, Liverpool, of her seven- 
teenth son What makes it the more re- 
tiarkable is, that she has had seventeen 
boys out of eighteen children, and is now 


Vears cl are 


Marriages. 


— The wite of Mr Ne of 
Scarbro’, painter, a daughter, With 
complete set of teeth. 

— Near Washington Colliery, the wif 
of Michael Dial, pitman, of three sone, yj) 
with the mother are doing well. She by 
had six children before, each ata single 
birth. 

MARRIAGES, 

Aug. Li. Charles Mottram, Esq. to Mye 
Henderson, relict of the late Colonel tien. 
derson, of Foswell Bank. 

30. At Whithorn, Sir Wim Hillery, Bart. 
of Danbury Place in the county of Essex, 
and of Rigg House in the county of Yor), 
to Amelia Tobin, daughter of the deceased 


Patrick Tobin, Esq. of the parish of Kirk. 


bradden, in the isle of Man. 

31. At Bath, John J. J. Alexander, Esq. 
of St Lucia, to Mary, widow of the Right 
Honourable Robert Cullen, late one of the 
Lords of Session and Justiciary m Scotland. 

Sept. 2. At Fdinburgh, Mr James Mar- 
tin, writer in Edinburgh, to Mary, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr James Reid shin-owner, 
in Frasersburgh. 

— At Dunbar, John Lorn, Fsq. Grange- 
mouth, to Jessie, youngest daughter of 
Walter Simpson, Esq. 

6. At Eyemouth, Mr John Threshie, sur- 
geon, Dumfries, to Miss Margaret Foreman, 
youngest daughter of the late John Fore- 
man, Esq. 

— Alexander Clarke, of Alconbury, to 
Miss Jean Melville, St Andrews. 

7. At Aylesbury Church, Bucks, the 
Right Honourable Lord Nugent, brother to 
the Marquis of Buckingham, to Miss Pau- 
lett, daughter to Generai Paulett, and micce 
to Lord Paulett. 

— At Newton Manse, the Reverend 
William Willins of Pitcairn, to Miss Elder. 
Gaughter of the Reverend Willian Elder of 
Newton. 

— At Lanark, Mr Andrew Fleming, sut- 
geon in Lanark, to Miss Margaret Thom- 
son, youngest daughter of the late Mr James 
Vhomseon, Lanark. 

$ At Langton-house, Berwickshire, James 
Joseph Hope Verve, Esq. of Craigi¢hal! and 
Blackwood, to Lady Mlizabeth Hay, vourth 
daughter of the late Marquis of ‘Pweedale. 

— At Paisley, Mr Charles Stewart, mere 
chant, Balfron, to Miss Janet, daughter 0 
Alexander Buchanan, Esq. of Gartocian. 

%. At Fountainbridge, Robert Hay ward, 
Esq. London, to Miss Anu Kincaid, daugh- 
ter of Alexander Kincaid, Esq. idinburgh 

10. At Neston, Cheshire, James Dennis- 
toun, Esq. banker in Glasgow, to Mrs Cu- 
kit, only daughter of Edward Bennet. E#%- 
of backwood. 

14, At Glasgow, Mr Wiliam ~* 
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in Hamilton, to Aenes, daughter of 
Ir Robert Collen. manufacturer, Glasgow. 
Not. At Charlotte Square, A lex. Keith, 
jor Corstorphin-hill, to Georgina, daugh- 
wer of John mont, of Lamont. 
At Troqueer Hobn, Robert Ross, Esa. 
of the colony Surinam, to Margaret Eliza- 
ott, daughter of the late Alexander 
chell, Esq. of Garerogo. 

19, Captain John Carey Champion, of the 
2ist regiment, eldest son of John Champion, 
of the island of Guernsey, to Elizabeth 
Herries Urquhart, daushter of the late Wil- 
iam Urquhart, of Craigston, fsq. 

20, At Dundee, Mr Wilham Kirkaldy, 
merchant there, to Miss Susanna Davidson, 
daughter ef the Heverend Dr Davidson. 

— At Govanhill, Daniel Fisher, Esq. 
writer in Edinburgh, to Margaret, second 
daughter of William Dixon, Esq. of Palace 
Crave. 

— At Annan Manse, Mr Walter Batty, 
of Becks, near Langholi, to Miss Helen 
Moncrieff’, second daughter of the Reverend 
W. H. Moncrietl, of Annan. 

— At ee Mr George Davidson, 

iter of the Neptune of Berwick, to Mrs 
of Jedburgh. 

22. At Wetheral, John Ramsay, M. D. 
Neweastleeupon-Pyne, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of John Graham, Esq. of Low 
House. 

23. At  Kilbank, Lieutenant William 
Mackenzie, 72d regiment of foot, to Mar- 
guret, youngest daughter of William Wil- 
son, Esq. London. 

27. At Paisley, Mr Willian Baird, Glas- 
“ow, to Miss Janet Park, Paisley. 

— David Tarnbull, Esq. writer to the 
signet, to Elizabeth, daughter of the de- 
ceased Jolin Logan, Esq. of New Edrom. 

- At Paisley, Mr Witham Baird, mer- 
chant, Glasgow, to Miss Janet Park, daugh- 
ter of Me Authony Park, merchant, Paisley. 

2s. At Leith, the Reverend Joseph Fin- 
Airdrie, to Mary Arkle Chalmers, 
youngest daughter of Captain William Chal- 
mers. 

Ave. 17. At Vittoria, in consequence of 
the wounds he reccived in the battle: of the 
2hst of June, Licutenant Colonel Charles 
Paterson, of the 28th regiment, fourth son 
of George Paterson, Esq. of Castle Huntly. 

2h At Bark, near Limerick the Right 
Reverend Dr Young, Roman Catholic Bish- 
op of Limerick, for the last twenty years. 
The Inanv virtues and amiable qualities 
Which shone so conspicuously in the life of 
this venerable and much lamented prelate, 

ill lone endear his memory to those who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

27. At Queensterry, John Tylor, Esq. 


thes, 709 
~ 

27. Captain William) Roberton, Royal 
navy, aged Vears 

%8, Lieutenant rh B. Fraser, of the 7th 
Roval fusileers. and ot Ballindown, in the 
county of Inverness. ‘This spirited and 
mmable young officer was the eldest: son of 
the late Captain John Grant Fraser, of the 
Royal artillery. Tle was killed by a mus- 
ket bali in the battle on the above dav. 

Ok. Gilbert Auchinvole, Charlotte Street, 
Glasvow. 

—- At Port Glasgow, John Anderson, 
anchorsmith and founder, aged 62 
veurs. He has left to the poor of Clack- 
mannan, his native parish, £100, and the 
ike stm to the poor of Port-Glasgow. 

— in stormung the town of St Sebastian, 
Major Francis Seott, second son of John 
Scott, Esa. of Whitehaush, Roxburahshire. 
His death is lumented by his friends, and 
regretted by his acquaintances. 

— In battle, before St Sebastian, Lieu. 
tenant Charles A. M*Gochin, of the Ist 
battalion 38th foot. He entered the army 
a youth, eager for the scene of heroic ace 
tions, and of gaining distinctions-—fhrst un- 
der Sir John Moore, and since with the vie- 
torious and renowned Wellington, until his 
premature, bat honoursole fall. 

— At the taking of St Sebastian, Thomas 
Boyd, Esq. of Caprickhill. He bought an 
Ensigney in the Royals, about a year and a 
half ago; joined Lord Wellington's army 
on its retreat into Burgos ; was present at 
the battle of Vittoria, and the first assault 
of St Sebastian ; and had just completed the 
2ist year of his age. 

— At Rhonhouse, Mrs Donaldson, relict 
of the late William Donaldeen, of Kildow, 
Esq. eged 73. 

Sept. 2. Captain James Steuart, of the 
3d battalion Royal Scots, secoud son of the 
late Andrew Stuart, Esq. Auchlunkart, 
in the county of Banth Captain Steuart’s 
brilliant but short career wa" terminated in 
front of the castle of St Scbastian, while ree 
connoitring along with Major-General Hay, 
tou whom he was Aide-de-Camp 3 he receiv- 
ed a musket-ball in the head, and survived 
about an hour, leaving a character most 
henourkble, and as an oftlicery most distin- 
guished. 

— At Peterhead, in the 92d year of het 
age, Mrs Buchan, Auchmacoy, only grand- 
daughter and descendant of Wiliam, the 
last Lord Bargeny, who tfett issue. 

— Klizabeth, eldest daughter of James 
Davidson, Charlotte Street, | Glasgow. 

3. At Perth, Mr Andiew Davidson, 
writer, in the 79th year of his age. 

— At Darnfries, Mr Joseph Broom, 
merchant there, much and deservedly re- 
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gretted by a numerous circle of triends and 
acquaintances. 

Soot. 5. At Loch-hill, Mr & chd. Newall, 
in the 55th year of his age, much regretted 
by all who knew him. 

— At London, Dr William Wellwood 
Moncreif, his Majesty's Advocate for the 
Admiralty at Malta. 

6. At Glasgow, Catherine Munro, wife of 
Thomas Dixton, merehunt. 

— At Meadow Place, Fdinburgh. Mrs 
Macdowall, relict of Alexander Macdowall, 
Esq. of Park-hill. 

8. At Lanark, Mrs Jane Steel, wite of 
Bailie Robert Steel, wriucr in Lanark. 

® At Edinburgh Miss Gordon, daughter 
ef the late Patrick Gordon, Esq. of Abcr- 
geldie, aged 93. 

10. At Moneoa've, the Revercnd Jaines 
France, minister of the Associate Antibur- 
gher Congregation. 

= At Paisley, Mr N 
the Old Cailender. 

Ll. At the Greenhead, Glasgow, after a few 
hours iilacss, We Joba Atkinson, tanuer, 


vinian Hill, late of 


Deaths, Stocks, and Markets. 


ll. At Keiss, Mr Jobn Clanes Tones, 
eldest son of Jaines Innes, Esq, 

— At Portobello, Mr James Milne, sey, 
tanner in Edinburgh. 

12. At Edinburgh, George Ogilvy, Eso, 
of W 

— At St Arvan’s, Monmouthshire, 
Fraser, of Frasertield. 

At Dumfries, Mr Adam Brown, Jate 
clerk of the stamp Office there. 


Mrs 


wraserburgh, William Fraser, 
Esc. of Mumste, in his 74th year. 
15. At Hangiasnaw, Mr Liuzh Mann, 


Writer in Glasgow. 

At Mr é. FE. Weein, 
of the Sweauish ship Anna Justine, aged 23 
years. He unfortunately “ost bis ‘fe by 

— At Lincoln, Tiomaa Coe 
Ma tiand Street, Fellow Uh 
College of Phy re! 

At Trinity, Miss Stucrt, 
daughier of the late Hon. David Stuart 

— Vrs Nach, wee of Mr Nash, baker, 
Droitwich.—-It is an extisocdinary fact, that 
Mir Wash } 


Wash has lost three wives in about 


oval 


Compbelton, much and iustly regretted. twelve months 5 the fir-t died in September 

At Littlemiin, Alexander M‘Arthar,  i8123 the second in February, 15155 the 
of Littlemiln. taird in September, 

Prices of Stocks. Privcs of Grain per quarter Corn 

§ 1813. St wk, Omnium. Consols. | Wheat. | Barles Oats, Pease. 

On. 41 8 pre mf 582 | ws 

207 7 prem. 584 Oct. 4 59 100 29 52 713 33 

Is. Il. 50 102] 27 14 to Gt 

25. In] 45 $7120 434515 35] 416! 

2% 138 90118 41] 14 | 1903 


Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


T813. 


Oatmeal. Peave and 
Barley Meal. 
Bolls. | Price. | Boils.' Price. 
Oct. 5. 500 21 20 70 | 20 18 
12. 570 21 20 
192. 370 $21 20 10 
26. 530 20 49 
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Prices of Grain at Haddingto. 


| Wheat. | Barley. Oats. | Pes ‘ 


Oct. 1.426 56729 42 719 
8 136 56129 AB} Is 


5 
22.) 38 52 41 | 24 29 


15. 39 52] 31 42} 23 29 3: 


cp As the present, 


tures on the proceeaings of 


as well as some recent Numbers, 
the Public Bodic s of this c! ty, 


contained stric- 
we think it 


hare 


proper to mention, that nothing can be farther from our intention, than to 


ttack any of those re spectable $: neliher do we consider our 
thes as Implyine any assent to the epinions ¢ 
them. We have given them . place merely on the pris iple, that 
cussion is the oaly effectual mode of eliciting truth: and we have meer 
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